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Primary Education 


for May 


May Day is an excellent 
time to start something 
new, so we are offer- 
ing you the first of a 
set of blackboard cal- 
endars, quite unique in 
design, but sufficiently 
simple in outline to be 
easily transferred to the 
blackboard by any teach- 
er. They are entirely 
free from those fussy 
prettyfied features that 
usually adorn such de- 
signs, a unified idea binds 
the whole year together, 
and children will find 
them interesting. They 
are done in white on a 
black background. the 
size of the page, and 
may be mounted on the 
bulletin board if the 
teacher does not care 
to transfer them to the 
blackboard. 


We wish you might 
all have gone with us 
the other day into the 
Friends’ Seminary in New 
York City and seen Miss 
Enrica Brooks give a 
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and visualization that 
must have quickened his 
faculties for the entire 
day. In May Miss 
Brooks is going to show 
us some of the work 
of her classes and tell 
us just how she secures 
such remarkable results. 


The picture study in 
May wili appeal especi- 
ally to little children, 
for it is Millet’s “Bring- 
ing Home the Calf,” 
which many of you have 
probably seen in the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. An 
Illinois teacher will tell 
us how she presents it 
to her class. 


This spring there seems 
to be more than the 
usual demand for Jap- 
anese projects, so we 
have asked Miss Shurt- 
leff to put the Flowery 
Kingdom into the pup- 
pet theater. A teacher 
in a Platoon school in 
Akron, Ohio, shows us 
how a Japanese project 
may successfully engage 
an entire school. 


Grammar grade teach- 
ers will find “A Start 














drawing lesson to a class of little children in their 
first year of school. We call it a drawing lesson, 
but it was much more than that, for it made 
demands on the child’s powers of observation 


on a School Library,” 
by Miss Sara E. Chase, Principal of the Ken- 
sington Avenue School, ‘Springfield, Mass., very 


interesting, and many primary teachers will find 
the idea suggestive. 
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LITTLE WOMEN 


By LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 


Illustrated with a colored frontispiece and 
four full-page pictures. Decorated cover. Pub- 
lished in a school edition for the first time on 
March 5, 1924. 85 cents. 


THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A supplementary reader for the first school 
year, with more than forty colored pictures. 
Intended for both oral and silent reading. 
Carefully graded. An established favorite with 
children and teachers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things and 
their doings when the cook goes out. Fas- 
cinating supplementary reading for the second 
school year. Profusely illustrated. 70 cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ HEALTH BOOK 
By NATALIE F. MOULTON 
Health is the background of this book of 
charming stories. Colored pictures help to 
seize and hold the child’s attention. Indirect 
instruction in health habits. A supplementary 
reader for the third school year. 75 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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Nothing so wonder- 
ful for tired, jaded 
nervesas Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 
Justa teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appetite, 
aids digestion and tones up 
the entire system. 


At all druggists 
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WANTED 


IDEAS FOR SEATWORK 


We pay you well for all ideas and materials 
accepted for publication. 

Your suggestions will be carefully examined by 
our editorial department under the direction of 


GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D. 
Cleveland School of Education 


Nationally famous for his numerous books and 
magazine writings and researches in classroom 
problems and activities. 


Send us any devices or suggestions which you 
think suitable for use as Self-supervised Seatwork, 
lesson plans, individual instruction plans, or anything 
to help the pupil learn more easily and help the 
teacher improve her class work. 


Our Sample Envelope illustrating more than 100 
Seatwork sets now available will be sent you for 
20 cents, postpaid. 





The Harter School Supply Co. 


2041 East 71st Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














SOUVENIRS vxs asain 
DAYS OF SCHOOL 
Attractive and individual—The kind your pupils like to keep. 
Harter’s New Assorted Series Closing Day Souvenirs, 
shown above, are made of heavy art paper, with excellent color tones 
enhanced by the use of exquisite Sepia reproductions from the works of 
great Masters of Art, and giving an effect of rich beauty ordinarily found 
only in the expensive printed matter. : 
_ Each of the six souvenirs is made with open panel cutout in cover, show- 
ing miniature mounted on page three, selected from World’s greatest 
paintings. 
Cover pages carry appropriate sentiments in beautiful art type, with 
border designs and decorations. Space on page 3 for teacher’s name, 
name of pupil, place and date. Price, each, $0.08; per doz., $0.75. 


Harter’s No. 1, 2 and 3 Souvenirs 


Beautiful little booklets designed to be made up individually to your 
order. Cleverly arranged in three different cover designs. 

In addition to your name, your pupils’ names, the name of your school, 
etc., these little remembrances carry an appropriate message from you to 
your pupils. They are a real joy to give, and the kind your pupils will 
always cherish. 

Prices No. 1, 2, 3—with printing of names which you send us 
12 for $2.00, additional copies—8 cents each. With sentiment only, no 
special printing of names, etc.—$1.00 per dozen, any quantity. 

Write for samples, and descriptive circular. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


2041 E. Zist Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


May Day Celebrations 


Although from long association with the poets we link 
May Day with blossoming hawthorne and nesting birds, 
it is seldom in our northern states that Nature makes 
our vision a reality. The day has been used for all kinds 
of revelry and propaganda from ancient times, but our 
latest custom of celebrating it as Health Day is a very 
happy one. The idea can give offence to no one and 
every kind and condition of person may share in the 
observance. 

May Day has always been a day of pageantry and is 
the psychological time to present a health pageant. In 
January of this year an almost ideal one was published in 
Primary Epucattion. May Day is the time to stage it 
and give final point and emphasis to all the lessons of 
the year. In the past, May Day has too often been devoted 
to the wildest and most revolutionary ideas of citizenship. 
The child of to-day will learn to associate it with cleanliness 
and order, the most shining of civic virtues. 


Do Teachers Read? 


You wish to have a list of books and magazines that I 
read. Here it is: 


Silent and Oral Reading—Stone 

Silent Reading—Germane 

The Teaching of Spelling—Tidyman 

The Teaching of History—Johnson 

The Psychology of Arithmetic—Thorndike 
The Elementary School Journal 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

School Arts Book 

America (weekly) 

La Revue Eucharistique (monthly) 

Annals de la Bonne St. Anne (monthly) 
Annals Des Franciscaines de Marie (monthly) 
L’ Assomption (college monthly) 

The Sentinel 

The Lamp 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 

The Field Afar 

Truth 

L’Union (St. Jean Baptiste) (lodge monthly) 
Extension Magazine 

St. Anthony’s Messenger 

The Missionary 

The Boston Cook Book—Farmer 

The Modern Priscilla 

Good Housekeeping 

Saturday Evening Post 

Ladies"JHome Journal 


My best friends are: 
The Bible 
The Following of Christ—A Kempis 
L’Histoire d’une Ame—Therese de L’enfant Jesus 


The last named book I read every year and sometimes 
oftener. Her life is an inspiration to do each day’s task 
in the best way. 

ALICE PHANEUF, 
Concord, N. H. 


Because of an editorial in the January Primary Epuca- 
TION I am writing a list of the books and magazines I am 
reading this winter: 


Magazines: 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
American Magazine 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Youth’s Companion 
National Geographic Magazine 
The Pictorial Review 
Country Gentleman 
Farm Journal 
Successful Farming 
Missouri Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 
School and Community 
Mentor 


Books: 
Outline of History—Wells 
Keeper of the Bees—Gene Stratton Porter 
Little Ships 
Life of Christ—Papini 
Wings 
PRISCILLA BRADFORD 
Kinderpost, Mo. 


This is in response to your plea in “Talking Together” 
in January Primary Epucation. I am a rural teacher 
having a small school. 

I am taking up two courses from the University of Wis- 
consin, algebra and physics. In addition to this and my 
school work I am reading: 


A local daily paper 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
The American 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 
(Continued on page 287) 
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HE one ugly duckling in a family of swans, Dick was 
not good to look at—there was no doubt about it. 
His coat was wrinkled, his pockets sagged, his tie was 
crumpled, his shoes needed blacking, and he shambled when 
he walked. There was an air of sullen resentment added 
to his usual hangdog expression that afternoon, as he 
silently laid his note on the supervisor’s desk, and stood 
looking at his toes. 

His teacher’s communication was brief and pointed: 

“Dick Everly—sent out for disorderly conduct, plus 
talking back with unparalleled impudence.” 

“Well, Richard, what did you do?” 

“Nothin’,” he said, sulkily. 

“Then why were you sent here?” 

There was a muttered word or so, and then Dick’s head 
went up. For once in his life some inner impulse had been 
strong enough to galvanize him into strenuous feeling and 
action. 

“T’m not as smart as the rest of our family, Miss Melton, 
an’ I know it—they tell me about it often enough at home, 
too. I get Marion and Jim’s getting ahead of me rubbed 
in good and plenty every day—but why does she have to 
tell me right in front of the rest of the kids that I’m a dumb- 
bell? What right has she to do it?” His voice kept rising 
excitedly until it broke. 

“Just tell me exactly what happened, Dick?” said the 
Supervisor, quietly, and he went on. 

“Well, I’ve gotta own up that I done something that I 
hadn’t ought to—I’m sorry for that, Miss Melton. She 
called on Tom Willatt to recite, and he got up and made 
an awful mistake, and I laughed out loud. Then she 
turned on me and said, “ You’re pretty smart, aren’t you? 
Well, your smartness didn’t get you promoted a year ago, 
did it? It won’t this year, either. You'll go over this 
grade, just like you did the last one!’ I did talk back to 
her some then. 

“T know I have to go over ’most every grade again, Miss 
Melton, but why did she have to say that right in front 
of the other kids? What right had she?” Big boy as he 
was, the question was an agonized sob. “What right had 
she to throw it up to me like that?” 

And the Supervisor, watching poor Dick’s contorted face, 
and confronted again with the same old question which 
arises time after time in the course of every year, asked 
herself bitterly, ‘Well, how am I going to crawl out of it this 
time with this boy? How can I back up his teacher? For 
when I get right down to the bedrock of common justice and 
everyday decency, what right has she?” 


John Fabriza came from the Orphanage; picked off the 
tail of a cart in a downtown alley, named through the caprice 
of a matron for the cartman who brought him in, and 
“placed out” at twelve in the home of a local farmer to 
work for his keep. 

“What’s the matter with that new boy?” asked the 
Supervisor of his home-room teacher. ‘He never seems 
to change his expression in the slightest. I never saw such 
a stolid little Indian. 

“We're beginning to think that John’s not quite all there, 
Miss Melton,” was the answer, “and then he’s been pretty 
well sat upon up to now, I take it. It’s haid to get him 
to talk at all—even to recite work in class that he really 
knows—though he seems to do his written work fairly well.” 

“We'd better have him tested then; might as well get 





—— 


it over at once, if we’re going to do it—send him up im- 
mediately,” directed the Supervisor. 

“John’s ‘making up’ an exercise in the woodshop,” was 
the report, so the Supervisor went on, down to the lower 
floor. 

The woodshop was empty except for John, “making up 
work,” at the speed lathe in the corner, just opposite the 
glass door into the corridor. As the Supervisor came down 
the stairs, John, all unconscious of the fact that he was in 
full view, was giving the final touches to a rolling pin, which 
he finished just as she put her hand on the doorknob. He 
stopped the lathe, took out his work, and stood looking at 
it for a moment, stolid as ever. Then, under her very 
eyes, came the transformation. 

The most ecstatic of smiles broke over that stolid little 
countenance—a heart-breaking smile—as he patted that 
homely wooden rolling pin, and dandled it in his arms like 
a baby. First he would fondle it with loving fingers, 
then rub it caressingly across his cheek, then hold it off at 
arm’s length and look at it, his whole tragic little soul in 
his eyes. He had made it, and it was his—probably the 
very first thing absolutely his own in the whole of his drab 
little existence. 

The Supervisor turned away from that pathetic exhibition 
with tears in her own eyes. Mental tests for John? Not 
to-day—she knew where the trouble was; not mental defect, 
but spiritual starvation. 


Rob was tall for his thirteen years, and his temper was as 
fiery as his hair, but his heart was as soft as he was red- 
headed. Miss Boucher was short, blonde, and usually 
placid, but it was hard to tell which was the angrier as she 
banged open the office door and marched him up to the 
Supervisor’s desk. 

“Tve stood just about all that I’m going to from this 
fellow,” she began, her eyes fairly snapping. “He is per- 
fectly insufferable! I sent him out into the corridor for 
disorder a few minutes ago, and when I went out to talk 
with him, he just turned his back to me. Can you imagine 
that? He just deliberately turned his back to me!” 

Rob’s eyes were snapping too. 

“T didn’t do any such thing, Miss Melton,” he began 
angrily, “that is, I didn’t—” There was a momentary 
hesitation, another stammered, “I didn’t,” and he turned 
his back again. 

“There! You can see for yourself!”’ said Miss Boucher, 
triumphantly. “If there ever was a boy who needed a 
dressing, I’ll say he’s the one!” 

“Sit down over there, Rob. I'll be able to see you in a 
few minutes,” said the Supervisor. “All right, Miss 
Boucher, I[’ll attend to the matter.” The door closed with 
a decided bang, and quiet settled over the office again. 

Five minutes later the Supervisor snapped a rubber band 
over the package of report cards, handed them to the 
waiting messenger, and swung round in her chair. 

“Well, Rob, what was the trouble?” she asked quietly. 
“Why were you so discourteous to Miss Boucher?” 

The gentlemanly little fellow who rose to reply bore 
small resemblance to the young fury of five minutes ago, 
though the Supervisor noted that his fingers were still 
trembling. 

“T didn’t mean to be impudent, Miss Melton, truly I 
didn’t,” he said earnestly. ‘You see, Tom—you see, one 
of the boys near me had been bothering me all the aft er- 
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noon. Nothing big, just little fool tricks, but so sly that 
she didn’t catch him. When I turned round the last time 
he punched me, I said ‘Ouch!’ and she heard me and said, 
‘Leave the room.’ I tried to tell her how it happened, but 
she wouldn’t listen—she just said, ‘Don’t talk back to me! 
You get right out of here—I’m through with you.’ So I 
went out, but I was awfully mad because she’d sent me out 
for something I didn’t do.” 

He stopped, and blushed painfully. 

“Well, what then?” 

“T’m ashamed of it, Miss Melton, but I’m just like my 
mother—when I get mad, I always cry. I just can’t help 
it. She came out and started to bawl me out.” His mouth 
twisted a little, and there were shamefaced tears in his eyes 
again. “I was mad, and I started to cry—I wanted to 
use my handkerchief, and—and—I was ashamed because 
—because it was dirty,” he ended in a rush. “Here, you 
look at it.” 

The Supervisor looked. There wasn’t the slightest doubt 
about that handkerchief being very dirty, but she didn’t 
believe that Rob’s conscience was. 

Haste always means waste—but especially in a matter of 
discipline. 


Miss Martin’s class lists end mostly in “ski,” varied by 
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an occasional “anni” or “elli,” and she is a kind of local 
oracle in the six square blocks of Italian, Ukranian, and 
Pole that make up the district “Across the Tracks.” Slim 
and tall, blonde and smiling, she is the idol of every little 
primary grader on the first floor, and a glass of fashion 
for their older sisters on the second. There were three other 
teachers in the group, talking to her in the vestibule, 
when Bianca Cosoleto appeared, a decided air of being 
a special ambassador marking the importance of the 
occasion. 

“ *Scuse, Miss Martin, ’scuse, please, but mine papa sends 
to you a message. Miss Martin, mine papa he says, will 
you marry wit’ him?” 

There was a chorus of delighted giggles from the faculty 
of the first floor, and even Miss Martin grinned a little, as 
she said, “Tell papa, Bianca, that Miss Martin is sorry, but 
that she really couldn’t.” 

When Miss Martin came in from lunch that afternoon, 
there was a very determined little Bianca on guard before 
the office door. 

“Miss Martin, mine papa sends you again a message. 
Mine papa says to tell you we have no mamma to cook our 
meat. We have no mamma to bake our macaroni. Miss 
Martin, mine papa says, ask you will you marry with him? 
He says, do not laugh—/e means it.” 


What We Did for Our School Yard 


Agnes Todd, Texas 


OT a tree in the yard! And I had just been sent to 
this principalship from the S—— School, where at 
intermission the children thronged about, swinging 

under the trees, and playing games in the most beautiful 
school grounds in all the county. 

Here, in the midst of a wooded settlement, the school sat 
in an unfenced, treeless lot—a lot large enough for all sorts 
of possibilities—but an unshaded prairie in a wilderness. 

Of course, I would have to give an entertainment to buy 
a fence and next spring begin the tree planting process, so 
that some future day the children of my seventh and eighth 
graders might find: 


A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower. 


and might ask, “Who planted these old trees?” and find 
that I, and not a “poet of the land,” had set them there. 
But the question was, what to do in the meantime. 

Playground equipment is a hobby with me, and of it all, 
swings, which can be enjoyed by large and small alike, 
come about first on the list. 

I allowed some of the boys to take an afternoon off and 
go into the woods to collect the material. They brought 
back eight large poles, as nearly the same size as possible, 
six of them forked at the end, and smaller poles of different 
lengths, also forked. From the next door neighobr we 
borrowed a spade. (A post-hole digger would have been 
better, but there was none at hand to be had.) I then an- 
nounced that each family who wished to contribute, might 
send five cents to pay for the swing rope. In the meantime, 
I sent to the store and purchased the nails and enough rope 
for six swings. 

With my material ready, the fun of erecting the frame- 
work began. Although this work was done during a part 
of the school day, the boys were so enthusiastic that they 
kept right on through recess periods, working in crews. 

We had decided to place the swings on either side of a 
projecting room at the rear of the school building, as this 
afforded more shade and, at the same time, they would be 
out of the way of other activities to be developed, such as 
baseball, basket ball, etc. Three holes were required for 
each set of swings; six in all. The larger poles were placed 

n the holes, three in a row, and adjusted to the right height. 


These were braced by means of the shorter forked poles, 
placed two to each and securely nailed in place. A small 
hole, dug at the foot of each brace, helped to keep it in 
place and strengthened it. With the aid of a step-ladder, 
the cross poles were placed in the forks of the upright pieces, 
allowing about one-half foot to project at each end. While 
the ropes were being tied, boards were cut from a few stray 
planks and notched with the aid of pocket knives and a 
borrowed saw. 


When the swings were ready, one was allotted to each 
grade, except where there were few pupils to the grades, 
then two grades were assigned to one. 

Then the children lined up, out of danger of being struck 
by a swing in motion, and each took his turn. I’ll tell the 
truth—I lined up, too, and I don’t know what the other 
teachers thought of me, but I was just as glad as the children 
when my turn came, and before long my colleagues joined 
in the fun. 


How do you like to go up in a swing? 
Up in the air so blue? 

O, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do. 


Now, I don’t mean to say that swings continued to be 
such a wonderful attraction, but they did keep me and 
whatever teacher was on duty with me at the time, quite 
busy for the next two weeks. We had scarcely to notice 
the other parts of the school grounds then. Even after 
the novelty wore off, there was never a time that someone 
was not swinging 

In constructing an apparatus of this kind, care must be 
taken not to get the swings too high for the strength of the 
poles, also to select a wood that will not bend easily. In 
getting the height of the upright poles even, the width of 
the forks must be taken into consideration, as in the wide 
fork the cross-pole sinks lower. The cross-poles should be 
secured in place with nails driven into the forks of each 
upright pole. The advantage of having two swings on one 
side and one on the other side of the middle pole is obvious: 
there is decidedly less of a strain than if two swings were 
placed on each side. 

The middle pole should be about two-thirds of the 

(Continued on page 287) 
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OUR FORD SEDAN 


A Third Grade Arithmetic Idea 


Carrie Louise Granger, Massachusetts 





OW I was ever to cover my course of study in third 
grade arithmetic in the allotted time, I did not know. 
Surely, there needed to be some “stepping on the 

gas.” So I thought of a plan that I hoped might add 
enough interest to accomplish the desired result and bring 
all the work under one head. 

Children usually like to make books and most of them 
are interested in automobiles. So the plan was to make 
believe their fathers owned Ford sedans. Problems based 
on the Fords were made and rides in the Fords to various 
places brought in liquid, dry and linear measure, time, etc., 
as well as the local history and geography which came in 
our course. 

Several months were spent in making the books and they 
were quite complete when finished. In fact, we included 
about everything the third grade arithmetic course required, 
with a review of first and second grade work. Though the 
books were primarily intended for arithmetic, language, 
history, geography, writing, spelling, and a bit of drawing 
were important features. 

The books meant even more to some of the children than 
I had anticipated. One little girl said, “I don’t see how 
you ever thought of somuch. When I grow up, I am going 
to teach the third grade and I’ll give my children a book 
just like this.” One child who had just taken home a 
language book containing twelve pictures of paper dolls 
that she had colored, said, “My mother thought my book 
was nice but I said, “Just wait till you see my arithmetic 
book. It is tem times nicer!” One would naturally have 
thought the colored pictures would appeal more to the child. 

A partial reproduction of the book follows: 


Our Ford Sedan 
CONTENTS 
I Our Ford Sedan 
At the Gas Station 
The Ford Salesman 
II Numbers 
TII_ Addition 
IV Subtraction 
V_ Multiplication 
VI_ Division 
VII At the Boston Store 
VIII At the Worcester Market 
IX Marketing in the Country 
X At the Post-office 
XI Our Visit to a Dairy Farm 
XII Our Trip to Albany 
XIII My Arithmetic Book 
XIV One of Our Rides 
XV_Elsie’s Rides 
At Lake Quinsigamond 
At the Parks 
XVI _ Rides to Surrounding Towns 
XVII At Mt. Tom 


I—Our Ford Sedan 


One day last spring Father gave us children a big surprise. 
He came home with a Ford sedan. He said it was ours. 
We could hardly wait to have a ride in it. 


At the Gas Station 


Our Uncle John has charge of a gas station. He sells 
gasoline, oil, tires and other things for automobiles. Some- 
times we buy our gas of him. 





The Ford Salesman 


Our big cousin Fred is a Ford salesman. He sells all 
kinds of Fords. Sometimes he sells so many that the 
people have to wait to have them delivered. 


(All the language stories were co-operative.) 


I1—Numbers 


I like to read the numbers on the autos I see. Some of 
them are big and some are small. Sometimes I see cars 
from different states. The number of our Ford is 131,246. 

Mr. Marsden’s is 54,763. 

Mr. Ferguson’s is 246,747. 

Mr. St. John’s is 4729. 

Mr. Campbell’s is 856,870. 

Mr. Rock’s is 343,270. 

Mr. Cote’s is 36,824. 

Mr. Currier’s is 132,016. 


I1I—Addition 


1 Once my cousin Fred sold a coupe for $520, a tudor 
sedan for $580 and a fordor sedan for $660. What did he 
get for all? 


$520 
580 
660 





$1760 
He got $1760 for all 


2 Father paid $.75 for gas, $.25 for oil and $3.69 for 
repairs. What did his bill amount to? 


$.75 

.25 

3.69 

$4.69 

His bill amounted to $4.69 


3 Uncle John sold gasoline for $48.00, tires for $36.00, 
oil for $13.25 and a clock for $5.65. What was paid for all? 


$48 .00 
36.00 
13.25 

5.65 





$102 .90 
$102.90 was paid for all. 


_ 


4 Father did not work Saturdays in September. One 
Saturday we rode 24 miles, another 51 miles, another 39 
miles, and the other 68 miles. How many miles did we 
ride in all? 


We rode 182 miles. 
(To be Continued) 
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Correlating Health with English and Art Work 


Subject: ‘‘A Child’s Day,’’ by Walter de la Mare 
(Used by kind permission of the publishers, Henry 










ene project was worked out in the Haverford Township 
School of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, under the 
direction of Miss Stewart, Supervisor of Art, and the Nature Study 


2 Poem given by lower grade children as recitation 
using illustrations. 


teachers in the various classes. The Health Director, 
Miss Hunnewell, and the Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 
Council co-operated in the project. Prizes of pictures for 


1 Other habits of animals of which pictures were made. 
2 Correlate with geography as to location and climate. 





the rooms were given by the Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 
Council and the Joint Health Council of Haverford Town- 
ship. 
Subject 

Cleanliness. 


Subject Material 


Part of poem from “A Child’s Day,” by Walter de la 
Mare. 


1 Aim of the Project 


1 Health 
To stimulate the practice of the Rules of Cleanliness. 
a Through interest in animal life 
6 Through correlation with other subjects. 


2 Art Work 
a ‘To encourage originality of design. 
b To teach concrete expression of one idea. 
3 English 
a To interest children in, and through this correla- 
tion, teach them to appreciate good verse. 
4 Social 


a To develop class co-operation. 
5 Nature Study 


a To arouse interest in the instinctive good health 
habits of animals. 


Il The Problems 


For the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

Making of the illustrations by cut-out posters of the 
part of the poem, “A Child’s Day,” that deals with Eliza- 
beth Ann’s first activities in the morning. 


Ill Procedure 


1 Lines of the poem selected divided into four parts. 
Each part assigned to a grade. 

2 Poem read to class and part assigned to them studied 
in English period. 

3 Class divided into sections. Each section to make 
one poster of the series of four for the part of the poem they 
illustrate. 

4 Designs decided upon for each poster. 

5 Posters assembled in each room. 

6 Best of each section chosen by the class. 

7 Best panel of four posters from all grades assembled 
to be judged. 

8 A picture for the classroom awarded for the best set 
of fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

9 Grand prize for best panel from all grades. 


IV Follow-up Study 
English 
1 Poem read to whole school, illustrated by panels 
made by children. 


I 
Little birds bathe in the sunny dust. 
Whether they want to, or not, they must. 


II 
Seal and Walrus and Polar Bear 
One icy wash-tub share. 


III 
Alligator nor Hippopot- 
Amus ever his bath forgot. 


IV 
Out of the forest the Elephant tramps 
To squirt himself in his gloomy swamps. 


On crackling fins from the deep sea fly 
Flying-fish into the air to dry. 
VI 
Silver Swans in shallows green 
Their dew-spangled pinions preen. 
VII 
And all day long wash Duck and Drake 
In their duckweed pond—for washing’s sake. 


VI 
So, in her lonesome, slippety, bare, 
Elizabeth Ann’s splash-splashing there; 


IX 
And now from the watery waves amonje 
Stands slooshing herself with that ’normous sponge. 


~ 


Puma, Panther, Leopard, and Lion 
Nothing but green grass have to dry on; 


xi 
Seals and Walrus in a trice 
Flick their water-drops into ice; 


XII 
Back to his forest the Elephant swings 
Caked in mud against bites and stings; 


XIII 

As for plump Hippopotamus, 

He steams himself dry to save a fuss; 
XIV 

And the bird that cries to her mate “Quack, Quack!” 

Is oily by nature if not by knack, 

So the water pours off Aer beautiful back. 
XV 

But sailing the world’s wide ocean round, 

XVI 
In a big broad bale from Turkey bound, 


XVII 
All for the sake of Elizabeth Ann 
This towel’s been sent by a Musselman. 


XVIII 
And with might and main she must rub-rub-rub 
’Till she’s warm and dry from her morning tub. 


XIX 
Now twelve above, and twice six beneath, 
She must polish and polish her small sharp teeth. 
—From “A Child’s Day,” by Walter de la Mare 
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Ideas from a Parent-Teacher Association 


Nina Willard Wallace, Port Crane, N. Y. 


When April Comes 
A-Fooling 


ITH warm days and summer just 
ahead, teachers as well as pupils 
feel the need of as much outdoors 
as is consistent with the required work 
of the season. On the first of April there 
is a pleasant opportunity to combine work 
with play, and even to allow some of the 
play to take the form of April Fool pranks. 
Our “Little April-Fooling Girl” shows 
you how to begin the day. Let each child 
make a fools-cap of either construction 
paper of some gay hue or of newspaper. 
This work will develop many needed mental 
and hand-dextrous traits in measuring and 
pinning of the individual cap to just fit the 
head of its wearer comfortably so that it 
will stay on. 
After cap-making, comes the April fool- 
ing, which should be of the best kind suited 


vetting 8 





to the time, the place and the group. One 
funny way is to have each one, the teacher 
leading, tell funny jokes about themselves 
or anyone else, with the understanding that 
no one’s feelings must be hurt. 

Next comes the making of paper spectacles 
with which to study pollywogs. Real 
spectacles can be used for tracing a pattern. 
The ‘‘specks” can then be tied in place 
and the lines below chanted. They should 
be placed on the blackboard where every- 
one can see them. The boys say “he,” of 
course, and call themselves “Little April- 
Fooling Boys.” 


“Our Little April-Fooling Girl (boy) has 
come to greet you, please, 

Take care! You know she’s fooling 
you—she’s really quite a tease. 
Soon with Miss April we’ll go forth to 

search for pollywogs, 
Put on our ‘specks’ and study them— 
these funny baby Frocs.” 
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Then, everybody having brought along a little lunch for 
a picnic occasion, teacher and pupils sally forth to search 
for pollywogs and to learn all they possibly can about them, 
and the frogs, too. They all wear their “specks,” for this 
is April Fooling Day, and funny things should be counte- 
nanced. 

Such an April First program you will find is inspiring, 
invigorating and instructive. Everyone is better able to 
work the rest of the week because of this study-play April 
Day. 

Here are some April baskets that our Sanitaria Springs 
children made on another April Day. They are as appro- 
priate for May baskets as for Easter baskets and some of 
them are truly praiseworthy. 





April 


Hillsides smiling at valleys, Sunshine coaxirg the flowers, 
Rivers crowding their banks; Bird-notes that quicken and start; 
Breezes blowing warm sallies, Leaflets lisping in showers, 
Trees reaching up to give thanks. April charming the beart.—Susan M. Kane 


MASKS MADE IN GRADES III—V 


These Masks are the Work of Pupils in the Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass., Under the 
Direction of Daphne Dunbar. They Show Unusual Imagination and Spontaneity. 
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Teacher’s Aims 


Xan omen 


Specific Aims 


APRIL PICTURE STUDY 
“Two Mothers and Their Families” 


Margaret Lane, New Jersey 


To develop a taste for good pictures. 

To train the imagination. 

To enlarge the children’s opportunities for pleasure. 
To teach children that every picture tells a story. 


1 To teach the picture, “Two Mothers and Their 


Families.” 


2 To have children tell the story found in the picture. 


Pupils’ Aims 


1 To find the story in the picture. 
2 To tell or write a good story about “Two Mothers 


’ 


and Their Families.’ 


Motivation 


How many have ever visited the Laurelton Farms about 


this time of year? 
to a class. 


are hatched in the large incubators. 
Each child will add his share to the 


to talk a long time. 


This question will be sufficient to put 
At this time of year thousands of little chicks 


Allow the children 


talk. They will be more interested in the incubator room 


than any other place. 


Here is where you want their interest, 


as the little chicks are very interesting in our picture. 
After the class has discussed the hatching of chicks, 


ask them what they think of your picture. 


Show the 


picture, “Two Mothers and Their Families.” 


Questions 


1 Isn’t this a pretty pic- 
ture? What do you sup- 
pose this hen and her little 
chicks have been doing? 

Where would they go to 
find something to eat? 

3 What could they find in 
the garden? 

4 Have you ever watched a 

hen and chicks hunt for 

worms? 

This mother hen must 
watch her little ones very 
carefully to see that no 
harm may come to them. 
What could harm the little 
chicks? 

6 How does the mother hen 
protect the little ones 
when they are in danger 
of cats or dogs? 


bo 


qu 


7 There is something else 
that may harm the little 
chicks. 

8 How does she protect her 
babies from a hawk? 


9 Rats and weasels are en- 
emies of chickens, too. 
How does she take care of 
them at night? 

10 What do you suppose 
this hen and her chicks are 
doing in the house? 


Answers Anticipated 


I think they have been 
hunting for something to 
eat. 


They could go into the 
garden. 

They could find bugs and 
worms in the garden. 

Yes; they could scratch in 
the soft dirt. 


Cats and dogs sometimes 
harm little chickens. 


She scolds and scolds. If 
the dog or cat does not 
go away she will fly at it 
and peck at it with her 
sharp bill. 

It is a chicken hawk that 
sometimes flies over the 
yard. 

She runs to a shed or hen- 
roost with them. If she 
cannot get under cover, she 
covers them with her wings. 
She lets them get under her 
so they will keep warm. 


I think they have been 
hunting for something to 
eat near the kitchen door. 
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The door has been open, so 
they walked in. 

11 What room do you sup- _I think it is the kitchen. 
pose it is they have en- 
tered? 

12 What makes you think 
it is the kitchen? 


The floor is bare. I see a 
fireplace back of the wo- 
man. 

There are pots and pans 
hanging on the wall un- 
der the shelf. 


13 Something else tells me 
it is the kitchen. 


14 This is perhaps the 
kitchen, bedroom and liv- 
ing-room all in one. You 
notice this large pot hang- 
ing over the fire. The 
people a long time ago 
did not have stoves as we 
do now, but used a large 
fireplace to keep them 
warm and cook over too. 
What else do you see in the 
picture? 

15 What do you suppose 
the mother has just done? 

16 Does your little baby 
brother or sister have a 
cradle like this one? 

17 Isn’t it an odd little cra- 
dle? Why do you suppose 
that odd looking top is 
there? 

18 Look at the straps. 
Why are they there? 


I see a woman, her little 
boy and a baby. 

I think she has just rocked 
the baby to sleep. 

No, we do not have cradles. 


It is there to keep the light 
from the baby’s eyes. 


The straps are there to 
keep the baby from failing 
out. 

She is dressed in cool clothes. 
She and the little boy are 
barefoot. 

I think he threw some 
crushed corn on the floor 
for them to eat. 


19 What do you notice odd 
about the woman? 


20 When the little boy saw 
the mother hen and eight 
little chickens coming in, 
what did he do? 

21 What do you suppose 
the mother hen did when 
she saw the corn? 

22 What makes you think I thinkshe wanted to call the 
so? two little chicks who were 


I think she called, “Cluck, 
cluck!”’ 


out doors. They are com- 
ing in. 
23 Yes, see how they are 
running. Their little wings 
are spread and they cer- 
tainly are hurrying. Do 
you think the mother and Yes,Ido. They both look 
boy enjoy watching them? _ happy. 
24 What do you suppose Names suggested: 
the artist named this pic- 1 The Hen and Her 
ture? Chickens. 


2 Feeding the Chickens. 

The artist called it “Two Mothers and Their Families.” 

The mother has her two lovely children, while the hen has 

a flock of fluffy little chicks. Don’t you think the artist 
gave her picture a very good name? 


Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Bouguereau 


Mrs. Bouguereau was born in New Hampshire, United 
States, in 1842. In 1918 she was still living. 


(Continued on page 284) 
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“PI HE Call of the Sky,” is a combination of work in 
reading, language, geography, drawing and music. 
The “ Merrill Third Reader” and Fairbanks’ “Home 

Geography”* were used as a basis for the work. 


The Story of the Water Drops 


(Reproduced by courtesy of Chas. E. Merrill Company) 
I 


In the early morning the hot red sun came up in the 
east. The sky sighed as it saw the sun rising, and far 
below in the ocean some little water drops heard the sigh. 

“Tt is the sky,” they said. “She needs us. The hot 
red sun has come up in the east. The sky is calling us. 
Come, let us go up to her.” 

“Come, let us go to her,” said all the little water drops 
in their clear voices. Like a soft cloud, they rose up, up, 
up to the blue sky, and the wind bore them far away over 
the land. 

II 


In the heat of the noonday, the rivers and springs, the 
plants and trees, drooped and sighed together. 

“Tt is so hot,” the flowers murmured, and hung their 
heads. 




















The Raindrops’ Ride 
MARGARET BANNON. 


Grade III. 


*Published by Fducational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago) 


AN APRIL PROJEC 
The Call of the Sky 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 
(All rights reserved) 
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“Tt is so hot,” the tall trees sighed, and gave their leaves 
a tired shake. 

“Tt is so hot,” the river cried, and dragged itself along. 

Far up in the sky, the water drops heard the sighs and 
looked down upon the dry brown earth. 

“Come,” they said one to another. 
us. The rivers and springs need us. 
leave the sky and go down to them.” 

At this, the great red sun went behind a gray cloud, and 
the water drops fell in a cool shower to the earth. 


“The earth needs 
Come, we must 


Ill 


The plants raised their heads. The springs bubbled up. 
The brooks and rivers danced and sparkled again on their 
way to the sea. 

The water drops were glad to help. Laughing and 
chattering, they ran along with a little brook. They sang 
a merry song as they tumbled over the stones. 

Other little brooks ran along with them and soon they 
came to the great river. Then the mill wheels turned 
merrily as the water drops gave them a friendly push. 


IV 


Far off the great ocean tossed and tossed and tossed. 
At last it heard the little water drops hurrying to meet it. 

“Come,” it cried in its great voice, like the sound of the 
waves upon the shore. “Come, little water drops. I 
need you. Hurry, hurry.” 

“Tt is our father, the ocean,” said the water drops, one 
to another. 

In their clear voices they cried, “We come, Father Ocean, 
we come”; and on they ran, faster and faster. 

So at last the tired little water drops came back to the 
ocean, and with a lullaby the ocean rocked them to sleep. 


The Raindrops’ Ride 


Some little drops of water 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 


A white cloud was their carriage; 
Their horse, a playful breeze; 

And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 


But O! there were so many 
At last the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumbling 
Those frightened little folk. 


Among the grass and flowers 
They then were forced to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 


Language 


Reproductions 
The Water Drops 


How They Obey 


Early in the morning the hot red sun came up in the east. The 
sky sighed as it saw the sun rising. 

Down below in the ocean were some. water drops. 
heard the sigh and said, “It is the sky. 
must go because she needs us.” 
bore them over the land. 


The water drops 
She is calling us. Come, we 
They rose up, up, up. The wind 


CLARA KUBERSKI 
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How They Help 


At noonday the rivers and springs, the flowers and trees sighed. 

‘*It is so hot,” said the flowers. 

“Tt is so hot,” said the trees bending their leaves. 

“Tt is so hot,” said the river dragging itself along. 

The water drops heard the sigh and they said to one another, 
‘The earth needs us. Come,” they said, “The rivers need us.” 

The hot red sun went behind a gray cloud and there was a great 
shower. 

The plants raised their heads. 

HERBERT EISLER 


Their Return Home 


The water drops were running along with the brooks. 

Far off in the ocean they heard a sound like the waves. This is 
the sound it made, “Hurry, hurry.” Then the water drops said, 
“It is our Father Ocean. “We come, we come,” called the water 
drops, and they ran as fast as they could. The ocean heard the water 
drops coming. When they reached the ocean, their Father rocked 
them all to sleep. 

MABEL TURNER 


Three Forms of Water 


1 Water that we drink and use. 
2 Vapor or steam. 
3. Ice. 


Water becomes steam or vapor when heated. 

Steam or vapor takes up more room than water. 

Water becomes ice when frozen. 

Ice takes up a little more room than water. 

The clouds are the particles of vapor that have run together. 
Snowflakes are frozen clouds. 

Hailstones are frozen rain. 

Fog is made of clouds that have come down to the ground. 
Dew is made of vapor that forms in drops upon the grass at night. 
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Frost is vapor which freezes on the ground, winfows, etc. 
Rain is vapor which has changed into drops of water because the 
particles of vapor ran together as they fell from the clouds. 
The clouds that send the rain are called storm clouds. 
Tony RoMAN 
Music 


“The Call of the Sky.” 
motions. ) 
The Call of the Sky 


Come, little drops, I need you so, 

You must make clouds for me, you know; 

Roll them and toss them through the blue sky; 
They will be raindrops by and by; 

Then to the earth some sultry day, 

When voices call from far away, 

Gladly you’ll go, far, far below, 

There to make plants and flowers grow. 


(Singing to be accompanied by 


ONO r Whe 


FicureE 1—With arms extended and palms downward, to capture 
the water drops from the ocean, children sink and rise slowly while 
singing lines 1 and 2. 

FicuRE 2—Make and toss the clouds while singing lines 3 and 4. 

FicurE 3—Hold the clouds and sway bodies back and forth while 
singing lines 5 and 6 

FicurE 4—Sink slowly to floor while singing lines 7 and 8. 


Geography 
The reading of many stories and the study of many 
pictures made the geography work interesting. 
Facts memorized and reproduced in a written test. 
(Continued on page 287) 


The Call of the Sky 


MINET BLACKWELL MOORE 


Come, lit-tle drops, | need you so. 


Roll themand toss them thro’ the blue sky, 


Then to the earth some sul - try ‘day, 


Glad - ly you'll far, be - low, 


go, 








You must make clouds for me, you know; 


They will be rain - drops 


by and by. 


When voices call from far a- way, 





There to make plants and flow-ers grow. 





(Indebted for arrangement to Clara Koons and Joseph B Ferry) 
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Window Transparency for Early Spring 
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FounDATION—Buff Drawing Paper FicurE—Tissue Paper 
Hat and Birds—Dark blue. Face. hands, legs and shoes—Light orange 


Dress trimmings, tree and ground—Green. Bouquet—Purple 
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A HAT SHOP 


A Kindergarten-First Grade 


Project 
Ethel Johnston, Rochester, N. Y. 
I Situation 


The girls had been making hats for themselves. At first 
these were very simple, being a circle slit in one or two 
places and lapped. The trimming was crude. A change 
was made for the better when a child suggested that real 
hats had a place to put the head in. Now a circular hole 
was cut out of the center and a crepe paper crown put on. 

One day a little girl wanted to “play go down town and 
buy a hat.” This was indulged in for several days, the 
boys enjoying it as much as the girls. 


II Purpose 


The children’s first purpose was personal adornment, 
Ibut the teacher was inspired to make more of a real life 
experience of it and have a real store and sell hats for real 
money, the acquired funds to be used to replenish the 
aquarium. 


III Planning, Executing and Judging 


I Discussion 

a Hats 

If we are going to make hats to sell, they must be 
nicely made and pretty enough so that people 
will want to buy. 

They must be substantial, or we would not be 
giving our customers their money’s worth. As 
our paper crowns had torn after much handling, 
it was decided to have a cloth lining in those for 
sale. 
Standards 

We must have them on which to display hats. 
c Customers 

The First Graders were chosen to be the favored 
ones, because we would not be able to make a 
large number of hats, enough to include others. 
Advertising 


o~ 


Q 


A child suggested that some of the children wear ° 


the hats into the first grade, to show the children 
and to tell them about the sale. This was done 
and aroused much enthusiasm. 

e Price 
Five cents was decided upon. 

2 Choice of materials 

a Brims 

As our supply of large, colored cover paper was 
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f~ limited, it was decided to have gray brims, covered 
\”. either on top or underneath with figured wall paper 
_ "or plain colored paper, if we could get any. 
_ bf Crowns 
Crepe paper to match the prevailing color of the 
brim was chosen. We happened to have a lot 
of odds and ends of all colors, so we had no trouble 
in finding what we wanted. White cheese-cloth 
was to be used for the lining of the crowns. 
c Standards 
Clay, dowel sticks from Second Gift boxes, and 
milk bottle tops, were desired as the best materials 
for these. 
3 Making the hats and standards 
a Hats for girls 
Seeing the business had become a wholesale affair, 
the teacher made patterns of the brim and crown 
and helped the children mark them out, ready 
for cutting. She cut most of the cloth linings, 
as the children had difficulty because of dull 
scissors. 
Paste was put around the headsize of the brim 
and the edge of the cheese-cloth pressed in plaits 
around on it. The teacher helped to get this 
started straight. Then the crepe paper was put 
over this, sticking to the cloth moist with paste. 
The next day the wall paper brim was pasted 
around the edge of the crown and generally 
streamers floated from the back. If at any point 
the crown did not hold fast, a pin was inserted 
before the colored brim was added. Real milliners 
are not above this trick, you know. 
6 Hats for boys 
When the hats were shown in the first grade, the 
boys wanted to know if we were not going to 
make hats for them. The children experimented 
in boys’ hats, but were unsuccessful, as they tried 
to get a hat with a peak. The teacher finally told 
them her plan. It was to have a gray paper band 
and a crown of crepe paper to be gathered together 
at the top and fringed and tied to make a sort of 
upright tassel. 
The crown, a straight piece of paper, was pasted 
on the band before the ends of the latter were 
pinned together. 
c¢ Standards 
The base of the standard was made of clay, in 
which was stood the stick, with the bottle top on 
the upper end ot it. 
4 The shop 
This was an unused alcove. Two or three different 
children were chosen as clerks each day, with the 
teacher always in attendance. Hats were placed on 
tables about the alcove. A mirror was put up in proper 
position and a chair placed in front of it. The latter 
was generally disregarded by the customers who pre- 
ferred to walk around and look the stock over them- 
selves. 
I should like to mention that the girls chose the lighter 
and brighter colored hats first and the boys did just the 
opposite, choosing the dark colored hats first and taking 
the brighter only when the other kind was gone. 


IV Desirable Outcomes 


Knowledge, power, skill and attitudes 

The children learned the parts of a hat—crown and 
brim. They had experience in matching or harmoniz- 
ing colors. They had practice in neatness. There 
were chances for language expression. 

At first the children marked their own circular brims 
with a pencil and a string, helped by the teacher. 
Later, they had experience in marking around a 
pattern and in cutting out the large brims. It was not 
particularly easy to cut the hole in the center. In 

(Continued on page 269) 
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Vill 


(Based on the International System of Classification) 


Grace B. Faxon 
Author of “Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers” 


Sketches by Daphne Dunbar 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting in Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


AutTHoR’s Note—Reproduce “Aunt Jessie’s sketch” on the black- 
board. The reading lesson may be written on the blackboard or a 
hectographed copy of it given to each pupil. Allow the class to copy 


the sketch. Require the children to look for nimbus clouds and make 
their own drawings. With every lesson review the cloud forms. 
Read poems about clouds to the children. 





Niwusus CLoups 


Nimbus clouds are thick and dark without shape. 


Use dark-gray chalk for the cloud forms and a lighter 


gray for the rain. Sharpen the chalk to a fine point in making the strokes to represent the rain. If the 
children wish to do so, allow them to put in more hens and chickens, and, if they like, more chicken-coops. 
Do not attempt to have any sky background. The fall of the rain depends upon the way the wind is blowing. 


In our sketch, the rain is coming a little easterly. 


The Nimbus 


Dear Kiddies— 

O, how it is raining at Cherry Grove Farm! The 
ground is soaking wet. Even the _ hen-house is 
damp inside! I brought my fourteen little chicks 
into the house. They are in boxes near the kitchen 
stove. They love the warmth. How you would 
adore them! They are fluffy and soft. 

Kit-kit mewed at the kitchen door for a long 
time. I wouldn’t let her in. She couldn’t seem to 
understand why. She likes to stay in the kitchen 
on a wet morning. I feared she wouldn’t take the 
right kind of interest in my chicks. After a while 
she went away. Very likely she thought the hay 
in the barn would be comfortable. 

I don’t like such a downpour. But I sing to a 
little tune that nobody knows but me— 


“‘ April showers 
Bring May flowers’— 


and try to keep up my courage. 


You may make up a tune for this verse if you 
like. I end mine on a high note that makes the 
corners of my mouth turn up. Then I look smiling. 
It is not easy always to smile when the rain is coming 
down. 

The sky is pretty well covered with dark clouds. 
They haven’t much shape, and their edges are ragged. 
They are real rain clouds. Their name is nimbus. 
It is a pretty name, isn’t it? Almost pretty enough 
for a child. Quite pretty enough for a dog or a cat. 
Still, as nimbus means rainfall, we couldn’t name 
even an animal nimbus. It wouldn’t be sensible. 

I sketched the nimbus clouds pouring rain over 
the hen-yard. How do you like my picture? I 
had great fun drawing the fence. The little white 
spot inside the door is meant for a chicken. 

With love to you all, 
AUNT JESSIE 


P.S. I drew the hen skedaddling to shelter to 
make you laugh. 
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THE STORY TELLER 


Annie Locke MacKinnon 
President of Central District of National Story Tellers League 
(All rights reserved) 


Last month we dealt with power unleashed, as is always 
so ably demonstrated by the wind, and power restrained, 
as in the following: 


The mountains are a silent folk; 
They stand afar—alone, 
And the clouds that kiss their brows at night 
Hear neither sigh nor groan. 
Each bears him in his ordered place 
As soldiers do, and bold and high 
They fold their forests round their feet 
And bolster up the skky.—Hamlin Garland 


With the awakening of life in the early spring comes the 
desire, the ambition to grow, to attain, so that the power 
within each shall be bridled and perfected to serve in his 
or her place, even as do the “‘silent folk.” 

Let, then, our leading topic be ambition, and our sub- 
topics, co-operation, curiosity, helpfulness, joy, patience, 
kindness, confidence, faith, humility, optimism and perse- 
verance. With these qualities in mind choose the building 
material accordingly. 

Special subjects to be brought within the ken of primary 
children are, spring and its many promises, rain and cloud, 
barnyard friends, especially chickens and ducks, Arbor Day 
and Easter. 

For the abstract and character-building qualities, let us 
use the following poems, one by George Cooper and the 
other anonymous. 


The Boy That Laughs 


I know a funny little boy, 
The happiest ever born; 

His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn. 


I saw him tumble on his nose, 
And waited for a groan; 

But how he laughed! Do you suppose 
He struck his funny bone! 


No matter how the day may go; 
You cannot make him cry; 
He’s worth a dozen boys I know 
Who pout and mope and sigh.—Coo per 


Two Little Girls I Know 


I know a little girl 
(YOU? O no!) 

Who, when she’s asked to go to bed, 
Does just so: 

She brings a dozen wrinkles out, 
And takes the dimples in; 

She puckers up her pretty lips 
And then she does begin: 

“O, dear me! I don’t see why, 

All the other sit up late, 

And why can’t I?” 


Another little girl I know, 
With curly pate, 

Who says, “When I’m a great, big girl. 
I'll sit up late. 

But mamma says ’twill make me grow 
To be an early bird.” 

So she and dolly trot away 
Without another word. 

O, the sunny smile and the eye so blue, 
And—why, yes, now I think of it, 

She looks like you! 


The following story, which has been adapted a very little, 
and whose author I do not know, enhances desire and an 
ultimate growth into that which has been an ideal. 


The Maple Leaf Stars 


Once upon a time, there was a little maple tree which 
grew in a big back yard with many great, tall trees. Now 
this little maple tree had never had any leaves before, and 
this spring its branches were heavy with beautiful yellow- 
green buds. The tree was so very, very small and so very, 
very young, that it couldn’t understand one word that the 
great, tall trees said, and after a while it stopped trying 
to understand, and watched the stars in the sky instead. 

The little stars twinkled and sparkled on clear nights, 
and by and by the little tree watched for them to shine 
every twilight, just after sunset. When it rained the little 
maple tree went to sleep very early and dreamed of the 
stars. 


One night the stars did not shine. A soft April rain was 


falling and, for the first time, the little tree was not sleepy. 
Instead, it listened to the chatter of the great, tall trees. 
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“My leaves are going to be small and sharp-edged and 
when the wind passes through my branches, it will sound 
like music,” boasted the graceful elm tree. 

“My leaves, as you see, are long, shiny, green needles and 
they hang like graceful fingers,” boasted the sturdy pine tree. 

“My leaves are large and sharp-toothed and are covered 
with glossy green oil,” said the mighty oak tree. 

Then the elm saw the little maple tree listening, and she 
bent down and called, “What are your leaves like?” 

“T don’t know,” said the little maple tree. “This is my 
first year to have leaves.” 

Then the three great tall trees laughed, until the people 
in a house far away said, “Just listen to the wind blowing 
through the trees!” 

Then the little maple tree stiffened her slender trunk and 
said, “I feel sure that they will be lovely.” 

This made the great tall trees laugh again and again, and 
the people in the house far away said, “Just listen to the 
wind blowing through the tree tops!” 

“What do you wish they would look like?” questioned 
the sturdy oak. 

“T wish,” sighed the little maple tree, taking a big, long 
breath, “I wish that they may be as beautiful as the stars 
in the sky.” 

Now the stars had been peeping and listening behind 
the clouds, and when the little maple tree fell asleep, they 
scattered all the raindrops and tiptoed down to kiss the 
tiny, close-folded, yellow-green buds of the little maple tree. 

At last there came a beautiful sunshiny April day, with 
soft breezes and gentle showers, and all the tree buds burst 
into soft crinkled baby leaves. The elm had small, sharp- 
edged, green leaves, and when the wind passed through her 
branches it sounded like music; the pine tree had long, 
shiny, green needles that hung like graceful fingers; the 
oak tree had large, sharp-toothed leaves all covered with 
shiny green oil; but the little maple tree fluttered hundreds 
of soit, green stars. 

All spring the little maple tree held the growing leaves 
up toward the sky for the stars to admire. Then, in the 
summer time, when they were a very dark green, they 
caught the starlight and helped to brighten the forest. 
But in the fall, when the frost came and kissed the leaves 
with his roguish lips, the little star leaves flamed forth 
their glory like the stars in the sky.—Author unknown 


Rain in the Night 


Raining, raining, 
All night long, 

Sometimes loud, 

Sometimes soft, 
Just like a song. 


There'll be rivers in the gutters, 
And lakes along the street, 
It will make our lazy kitty 
Wash his dirty little feet—Amelia J Barr 


And now a story and some poems about the rain and 
the clouds. A very pretty Indian legend of “ Muniwa, the 
Rain Fairy,” written by Hope Daring and printed in 
“Story Telling Time,” by Danielson, and printed herewith 
by permission of Congregational Publishing Company, will 
lead to the use of the following poems. 


Muniwa, the Rain Fairy 


When the soft summer rain came, gently caressing leaves 
and flowers and bringing new life to them, the Indian 
mothers used to tell their dusky-faced little ones the 
following story. 

Once, when the earth was new, trouble came to all who 
dwelt upon it. This trouble came not only to the men and 


women, but also to the animals, the birds and even to the 
trees, grasses and flowers. 

The moisture had all gone from the earth. The ground 
was parched and dry, while the grass was growing brown, 
and the flowers were beginning to droop and fade. 


The 
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plants looked upward, crying, “O Muniwa, good Muniwa, 
send us water, or we die!”’ 

The good Muniwa was troubled. To whom could he 
turn for help? First he cried to the sea, “O sea, send your 
water upon the land, that the plants may be refreshed!” 
The sea tried, but it could send its waters only a little way 
inland. All else was as dry as ever. 

Then Muniwa cried out to the rivers and the lakes, 
begging them to help him. They tried, but all they could 
do was to seethe and foam, overflowing their banks but a 
little way and for a little while. Then all was as it had 
been before. 

At last the great sea-gulls cried, ‘‘ Muniwa, we will try 
to help you.” 

They dipped their wings in the lake and flew over the 
land, scattering the drops of water on the grass and flowers. 
Alas! they could do so little. Here and there a drooping 
blossom lifted its head, refreshed, but many others must 
soon die, if help did not come. 

However, the sea-gulls’ helpfulness had not been in vain. 
Muniwa called to them, “Thank you, O you gulls of the 
strong wings and the brave hearts! You have taught me 
a way to bring relief to the suffering. From all the birds 
of the forest I will ask feathers.. With them I will make a 
wing so great that it shali stretch across the whole earth. 
This I will dip in the waters of the lake and shake down a 
plentiful supply for the drotping plants.” 

Muniwa called the wild birds of the forest together. 
When they heard his story, they gladly gave him of their 
feathers. Of them Muniwa made the great wing. With 
it he brought cool, refreshing showers to the parched earth. 

So the little Indian girls and boys would look out from the 
doors of their wigwams at the softly falling rain and say, 
“The good Muniwa is shaking his great wing.” 

-Hope Daring 
Clouds 


I like to watch the clouds go by, 
Across the dark blue summer sky: 
Sometimes like children having fun, 
Or wooly, wind-blown lambs, they run 
Sometimes a circus marches there, 
Camels and tigers, pair by pair, 

That move apart, then seem to be 

A fleet of white-sailed ships at sea. 


At sunset they are ladies dressed 
All in their fluffy, flouncy best, 
Buff-colored basques and rosy shawls, 
Old-fashioned ladies paying calls. 
But when the day is over, then 
They’re just a flock of lambs again 
Little white lambs too tired to roam. 
I watch the kind wind herd them home. 
Olive C. Richards in Youth's Companion 


Rain 


The shiny, gray rain is falling down 
Out of a tall, gray sky, 

Pearling the brambles and pooling the eaves, 
And splashing the fountains high. 


It gives our rubbers a breath of fresh air, 
Our raincoats a glorious treat, 
And all the umbrellas are bursting in bloom 
In the garden of every street 
Louise Ayres Garnett 


The Rain 


The raindrops beat 
Upon the street, 

And on the window pane; 
Though I must stay 
Indoors to play, 

I somehow love the rain. 


The sound is sweet, 
Like many feet 

Of fairies dancing by: 
Each flower lifts up 
Its drinking cup 

All gladly to the sky. 
(Continued on page 269) 




















My Lady Spring is dressed in green 
She wears a primrose crown, 
And little baby buds and twigs 
Are clinging to her gown. 
The sun shines if she laughs at all, 


But if she weeps the rain-drops fall. 
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The Sister Seasons 


My Lady Summer wears a gown 
Of yellow, and her hair 
Is bound with plaits of ripest corn 
And poppies, red and fair. 
Her smile brings sunbeams dancing down, 
But thunder storms if e’er she frown. 
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Nature Lesson for Reading in the Second Grade 
Ella G. Clarke, New Jersey 


ID it ever occur to you that there are many interesting 
things about us that can be studied and used to 
advantage in the regular reading period? 

The stories that children themselves tell about things in 
nature are vital to them. You will find that the child is 
eager to learn about birds, trees, flowers, etc. Each lesson 
can be kept in the child’s note-book or in the class news- 
paper. When the lesson has been read well enough, it can 
be read to other classes, or it can be taken home to be read 





to father and mother. 


Penmanship, spelling, English, drawing and reading are 
all correlated in this type of lesson. 


The Pine Tree 


Teacher’s Aim 


1 To develop the spirit of inquiry. 
2 To train the children to observe the difference in trees, 


particularly in evergreens. 


3 To know the trees in their immediate neighborhood. 


Child’s Aim 


To learn about the evergreen trees. 


Preparation or Motivation 


How did the trees in our 
schoolyard look when we 
came back in September? 

What change took place in the 
leaves as the weather grew 
colder? 

What happened to the leaves 
as the weather grew still 
colder? 

How do our trees look now? 
Do you know of any trees that 
do not lose their leaves? 

What other trees? 


What do we call trees that do 
not lose their leaves? 

Why? 

Where did you see the pine 
trees? 


Presentation 


Present piece of pine tree. 

How are the leaves different 
from the leaves of our school 
tree? 


Which tree gives the better 
shade? 

(Give a twig to each child) 
Let us look at the leaves or 
needles of the pine tree. 
How many grow in one 

place? 
(Give name here) 
Two-needle pine tree. 
Three-needle pine tree. 


—H,.M. Thorp 


My Lady Autumn, clad in brown, 


Has berries in her hair 


And in a basket carries grapes 


An apple, and a pear. 


The wind delights to see her glad, 
But sighs and moans if she is sad 


They had green leaves* 
They gave us shade. 


The leaves turned to 
brown, yellow or red. 


The leaves dropped to the 
ground. 


They have bare branches. 
The pine tree does not lose 
its leaves. 

The cedar tree. 

The spruce tree (perhaps) 
We call them evergreens. 


They are always green. 
I found them in our woods. 
I saw them near the lake. 


The leaves are long and 
thin like needles. 

The leaves of our maple 
trees are flat. 

The maple tree gives the 
letter shade. 


Two grow from the same 
place along the branch. 

Three grow from the same 
place along my branch. 


How are the needles held to- 
gether? 


Do the maple leaves grow that 
way? 

Do the needles grow all the 
way down the stem? 

How long are the needles? 


Let us look at the trunk or 
branches of our pine. 

How is the bark of the maple? 

What is this large brown ob- 
ject on it? 

What is that on the tree for? 


How do these babies get out? 


What becomes of them? 


What are pine trees used for? 


What have we learned about a 
pine tree? 


As each child gives a thought, 
have him remember it to 
give later. 

Call all children who helped 
sum up to the front of the 
room and give the entire 
story. 


Would you like to learn about 
another evergreen to-mor- 
row? 


They have a little brown 
case or jacket at the 
bottom of them. 

No, each leaf has a sepa- 
rate stem. 

No, a lot of needles grow 
near the ends of branches. 
Some are short and some 
are three or four inches 
long. 

The bark on the pine tree 
looks as if it had scales. 
It is more smooth. 

It is a cone. 


It is the home of the seed 
babies. 

The scales on the cone 
open. Then the seeds 
drop out. 

They drop on the ground 
and little pine trees grow 
from them. 

They are used for shingles, 
boards, Christmas trees. 
The pine tree is an ever- 
green tree. 

The leaves are long needles 
Two and three leaves grow 
from the same place. 


The trunk of the tree is 
scaly. 

The seeds grow inside a 
cone. 

The pine tree is used 
for shingles, boards and 
Christmas trees. 


Children draw a twig with 
the needles and a cone. 


Take up the spruce in the same manner, only make the 


comparison with the pine. 


Compare hemlock with spruce. 


The following story was written on the blackboard just as 


the children gave the complete thoughts. 


The children who 


read their stories well, were allowed to read to other classes. 


The Pine Tree 


1 The Pine tree belongs to the evergreen family. 
2 We have two kinds of pine tree, the two-needle and 


three-needle pine. 


The leaves grow in a little brown case. 
4 They are long and thin like needles. 
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The bark of the tree is rough. 

The fruit of the pine tree is a brown cone. 
The cone is a home for the seed babies. 

The pine tree is used for firewood. 


9 Pine trees are used for lumber. 
10 Shingles are made from pine cones. 


My Lady Winter, robed in white 


Has holly as her crown, 
And edging of the whitest flakes 
Of snow is on her gown. 


And when she’s merry, kind Jaek Frost 
Will give her gems of wondrous cost. 
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A BIRD PROJECT 


Hildred Voight 


Bonham School, San Antonio, Texas 


ROBABLY no nature subject offers more material for 
enthusiastic research work in spring than does that 
of birds. Last spring, in our nature study we made 

use of the great variety of birds found in our southland for 
a study, and were surprised at the vast amount of material 
this study produced. 

The children, with all-observing eyes, scoured the woods, 
the libraries and museums for information and brought in 
such a wealth of it that we correlated our study with art, 
music, language, geography, literature, reading, spelling, 
health, arithmetic, and kindness to helpless creatures. 

First we attempted to secure pictures and names of the 
different kinds of birds and to classify them, and large 
beautifully colored pictures were purchased from the Perry 
Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. These pictures were 
combined and made into charts and the points we observed 
in studying birds will be given later. This information, 
with stories, pictures, poems and songs, was combined and 
made into attractive booklets with bird borders for the front 
covers. 

Birds were cut from the printed Dennison crepe paper, 
sewed together, wired and stuffed, and looked very realistic. 
The boys made wooden bird-houses, drinking fountains, 
and modeled birds’ nests. We composed mottoes, slogans, 
acrostics and poems and, at the conclusion of our study, 
arranged a “Bird Program” to which we invited the 
mothers and other classes. . 

Below is given the various information collected and 
composed by us. 

Birds 


Birds are warm-blooded, two-legged feathered animals 
most of which can fly. Having a backbone, they belong to 
the class of vertebrates and they are more closely related 
to reptiles than any other living animals. It seems almost 
unbelievable that a resemblance could exist between birds, 
with their beautiful plumages and sweet songs, and venomous 
snakes, yet it is true, for scientists have discovered resem- 
blance in their structure, and students of fossil forms can 
state positively that ages ago there were bird reptiles or 
reptile birds from which existing birds have developed. 

These points were observed by the class in watching birds: 


1 Locality—tree; bush; ground. 


2 Size—small or large, as compared to most familiar 
local birds. 


3 Color—bright; dull; markings; male brighter than 
female. 
Form—long; short; slender; fat. 
Beak—long; wide; hooked; pointed. 
Legs—long; short; toes; claws. 
Tail—feathers even; rounded; forked; square. 
Wings—short, round; long, narrow, pointed. 
Song—long; short; sweet; harsh; imitative. 
10 Habits—noisy;, silent; active, saucy; destructive; 
useful. 
11—Food—seeds; berries; insects; vegetable matter. 
12 Nest—placing; shape; materials; eggs. 


COND oe 


Uses of Birds 

1 Birds save our lives by destroying flies and insects 
that spread diseases. 

2 Birds save money by eating eggs and insects that de- 
stroy plants and trees. 

3 Game birds furnish us flesh for food. 

4 Some birds shed their feathers, which we use for 
trimmings or pillows. 

5 Birds make the world beautiful. 

6 Birds sing sweet songs. 


Classifications of Birds 


The Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., after examining thousands of stomachs 
taken from birds, has divided birds into three classes: 
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1 Those that are injurious at all times, as the 
three accipitrine hawks, which live mainly on snall 
birds, game and poultry. 

2 Those that are injurious part of the year and 
beneficial the rest of the time, such as blackbirds, 
that come in hordes in the fall and destroy the 
crops, but which, when scattered out over the 
country at other times of the year, do an immense 
amount of good by destroying injurious insects. 

3 Those that are beneficial at all times, as 
many hawks and owls and a large number of insec- 
tivorous and weed-seed eating birds. 


Wings and Their Uses 


1 Wings are used for flight. 

2 Wings are weapons of defense. 

3 Sometimes wings serve as musical instru- 
ments. 


Kinds of Wings 


A long, narrow, pointed wing shows that the 
bird has an easy, skimming flight—either he flies 
great distances, or spends hours at a time on wing. 

The short, round wing shows that the bird has 
a strong flight for short distances. These wings 
are usually found on rather heavy birds. 


Uses of Tails 


1 The tail is used to steer or direct the birds’ 
course in flying. 

2 The tail is also used as a brake to check the 
speed in alighting. 

3 The tail is used to express the emotions. 
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Kinds of Tails 


The tail is “rounded”? when middle feathers 
are longer than outside ones. 

If outside feathers are longest, 
“forked.” 

When outside feathers are shorter than middle 
feathers, the tail may be “pointed.” 

Sometimes tail feathers are even, then tail is said to be 
“square.” 


the tail is 
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Feathers and Molting 


Birds have feathers to add to their beauty and protect 
their bodies. The wing and tail feathers are largest and 
strongest. Birds that live in warm climates and do not 
fly, have fewer and thinner feathers. In water fowls 
special glands exist for the secretion of oil, with which the 
birds oil their feathers and thus prevent water from reaching 
their bodies. 

All birds shed their feathers at least once a year. All 
feathers never drop out at one time. 


Flight of Birds 


Birds are the only animals which have the distinction of 
flight. The strong, heavy feathers of the wings make a 
broad surface with which the birds can beat the air, while 
above and below the quills are the short feathers which 
prevent the air from passing through. The tails help as 
rudders by which the birds steer themselves and hold their 
bodies level. 

During the migratory season, feeble birds can cover from 
500 to 2000 miles in a single flight. Carrier pigeons can fly 
55 miles per hour for hours. Yellowlegs migrate from 
Arctic regions to southern South America and return, a 
distance of 16,000 miles in a year. 


Migration of Birds 


Some birds wander east and west after the breeding 
season and some go north. Birds like the grouse and quail, 
that make only a vertical migration, merely come down 
from the snow-covered mountains into the valleys. Some 








hummingbirds make vertical migrations between their first 
and second broods. They follow the seasons of flowers in 
the valleys, then go to the mountain parks and retreat 
rapidly down the mountains as soon as frost kills the 
flowers. 

In the west, where the lowland waters are mild and the 
food supply is not as extensively destroyed as in the east, 
the north and south migration of the birds is not so notice- 
able. 


Kinds of Birds 


Burrowed nests in sandy beaches—King fisher 
Clay nests—Swallows 

Carpenter holes—W ood pecker 

Woven nests—Hummingbird 

Ground nest—Turkey 

Stolen nests—Cowbird 

Loosely woven—Crow 

Nests on rocks—King Penguin 





The following program was given by the class. Most 
of the numbers will be found in this article. “The Dance 
of Redbirds” is very effective if eight, ten or twelve little 
children are dressed in Dennison crepe paper costumes. 
For suit use old pajamas colored red and sew on row after 
row of red, slit, curled crepe paper. Have wing effects for 
sleeves. A red hood with rows of slit paper sewed on and 
with a mask to represent a bird may be worn. Wired paper 
feathers may be sewed on for a tail. 


Program for Bird Day 


1 The Woodpecker—Song by Class 
2 Birds and Their Uses—Talk 























Food hopper (roof detachable). 











3 Classifications of Birds—Talk 

4 Who Stole the Bird’s Nest—Poem 

5 The Whip-poor-will—Song. (Girls sing verses, boys 
whistle chorus.) 
P-R-O-T-E-C-T T-H-E B-I-R-D-S (Acrostic) 
Life of Audubon—Talk 
Dance of Redbirds—8 Girls 
Points Observed in Bird Study—Talk 

11 The White Blackbird—Story re-told 

12 My Bird Creed—Class 

13 Bird Contest—For visitors 

14 Feeding the Flock—Song 

15 Exhibition of bird booklets, charts, bird houses, 
stuffed birds, bird fountains, etc. 


Co OI 


Acrostic 
P-R-O-T-E-C-T T-H-E B-I-R-D-S 


P@ is for the profit our country would gain 

If the dear little birdies never were slain. 

is for the richness of their song so gay, 

For they sing and are merry all the day. 

is for the orchard to which they go, 

Singing all of the melodies that they know. 

is for thoughtfulness which we should bestow 
On their little feathered ones so they could grow. 
is for the enemies that they kill 

As they make the soil safe that the farmers till. 
is for the pretty choruses we often hear 

As they join each other in melodies clear. 

is for twigs mm which they make 

Cozy little nests which we never should take. 
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is for tenderness we should give 
Their baby birdies so they can live. 
H is for honor we all could claim 
If we saw that song birds never were slain. 
Ej is for eagerness with which we must guard 
These beautiful creatures, and make them our ward. 


B is for boys who no birds should kill, 
But who should work for them with quite a good will. 
Ij is for the insects the birds do eat. 
They like them as well as we do our meat. 
R is for reasons many and true 
Why we should these creatures kindly endure. 
, is}for “Don’ts” which we must use 
{When we see boys trying birds to abuse. 
S__ is for slogan which we should make, 
“Never kill useful birds for our country’s sake.” 
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Every child in the class memorized “Don’t Kill the 
Birds,” by Colesworthy. 


Don’t Kill the Birds 


Don’t kill the birds, the pretty birds, 
That sing about your door, 

Soon as the joyous spring has come, 
And chilling storms are o’er. 

The little birds, how sweet they sing! 
O let them joyous live! 

And never seek to take the life 
That you can never give. 


Don’t kill the birds, the pretty birds 
That play among the trees; 

’*T would make the earth a cheerless place 
Should we dispense with these. 

The little birds, how fond they play! 
Do not disturb their sport; 

But let them warble forth their songs 
Till winter cuts them short. 


Don’t kill the birds, the happy birds, 
That bless the fields and grove; 

So innocent to look upon, 
They claim our warmest love . 

The happy birds, the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant ’tis to see! 

No spot can be a cheerless place 
Where’er their presence be. 


Dance of Redbirds 


Partners enter on opposite sides of stage. 


1 Slide, hop, hop on foot toward partner, slide, 











hop, hop 2 meas. 
6 running steps forward - in 
Circle round, curtsy to partner Mies 
6 running steps back to side cr 
Face partner, bow and whistle ia 
8 meas 
2 Arms in flying position 
Girls on right side form circle 
Girls on left side form circle 
All hop for 4 meas. 
Form in two rows at center and swing partners 
with right hands hey 
Swing partners with left hand hs 
S meas. 
3 Slide, hop, hop, little running steps toward 
audience 1 meas. 
Repeat ie 
Partners touch right hands, point right toe 
twice diagonally, whistle ae 
Reverse is 
Back to plades with 3 steps 
Curtsy and whistle _* 
Repeat the whole dance if desirable. — 
8 meas. 


Audubon 


John James Audubon, an American naturalist and bird 
lover, who did more than any other man to interest Ameri- 
cans in their native birds, was born in Mandeville, Louisiana, 
in 1780. He was educated at Paris, his parents being of 
French origin. After returning to America, he married 
and went to live on his plantation. He spent his time 
wandering through the woods, watching the habits of 
birds. Often he would be gone for months alone in un- 
inhabited regions. 

In 1830, appeared the first volume of “The}Birds of 
America,” containing 100 plates. In 1839, the work was 
completed, and at the same time was published a description 
of American birds to accompany the volume of plates. 
He died at New York, January 27, 1851. 
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My Bird Creed Bibliography 
Therefore, I pledge my hon- Stories of Birdland. (2 vols. Primary Grades)—Chase 
ofnot to kill or injure our ene Book of Birds—M iller 
birds nor to destroy their nests oe ee eee eee 
. ” Tales from Birdland—Pearson 
ut to respect God’s bandi- The Burgess Bird Book—Burgess 
work in Nature by protecting Book of Birds—National Geographic Society 
them, admiring their beauti- ae phers so, Hig re 
eee . ird Guide—Chapman and Miller 
ful plumage, pee their Bird Craft and Citizen Birds—M abel Osgood Wright 
re songs and studying their Handbook of the Birds of Eastern North America—Chapman 
abits. 
Bird Contest Stories to be Retold 
(Answer with the name of a bird) mg te Nest—English Folk Tale 
The Nightingale and the Nightingale at the Palace— ‘hris- 
Much amusement may be pie , — e Nightingale at the Palace—Hans Chris 
provided by the following con- Story of Bird Life—Henry W. Beecher 
test. If the children are rather age cma” Need sscatad 
: Sci ; gly Duckling—Hans Andersen 
young, the answers may be White Blackbird—Alfred de Musset 
written on the board in a con- Stories of Bird Life—Gilbert Pearson 
fused arrangement and then The Lark and the Farmer—sop 
the children can select the The Careless Hunter and the Heron—Wm. J. Long 


proper answer for each ques- 


tion or the questions may be Bird Poems 








taken home for “home work” and the children have per- Chanticleer—Celia Thaxter 
mission to get help from an older sister or brother. Birds’ Orchestra—Celia Thaxter 
Wild Geese—Celia Thaxter 
; The Sand Piper—Celie Thaxter 
1 What do we do when we eat? Swallow The Snow Bird—Frank D. Sherman 
2 Three birds that name colors. The Song Sparrow—Henry Van Dyke 
Redbird, Bluebird, Blackbird (Continued on page 285) 
3 A bird that has an animal’s name. Cat bird 
4 The name of a famous nurse. Nightingale 
5 A letter of the alphabet. Jay ° 
6 A great imitation. Mocking WwW ord Pictures 
7 What teachers sometimes do. Whip-poor-will oo 
8 What we sometimes do when we are frightened. Mary R. Hoge, West Virginia 


Quail In the fourth grade language lessons we wrote word 


9 The name of a high church official. Cardinal pictures of the months. The children suggested lines and 


10 Poe’s most famous poem. Raven ; eens Ribot : 
11 The emblem of the United States. Eagle ence an appropriate one was given it was written on the 


12 What the rooster does. Crows 


13. A keeper of late hours. Night-hawk 
14 A pees cloth. Duck . January < falli 
15 A country across the ocean. Turkey Child oe bali 
17 Lighted candles do in the wind. Flicker wt ccuaecuadictas ten ote 7 
18 What we enjoy going for. Lark Teen ors dl ; ’? 
Besides learning to spell ever so many names of birds, I Jack sig will bite ' 
the following suggestive words were learned and defined: n snowy, blowy January. 
February 
molting locality local February, 
mating saucy shed With birthdays many, __ 
female destructive vertebrates Washington, Lincoln, and Saint Valentine; 
male useful reptile A month we remember 
flight quills materials As well as December 
warble rudder build Because of their deeds, noble and kind. 
chorus breeding beak March 
migrate woven hooked Robins coming, 
feathered burrow claws Trees budding, 
insects alighting noisy March winds blowing all day long; 
enemies soars placing Grass is peeping 
markings swoops destroy While we’re sleeping, 
imitate protect weapons Birds are singing a merry song. 
habits plumage stuffed April 


April brings showers 
Bird Bath For thirsty flowers 
For the bird bath, an old-fashioned wooden mixing bowl = — Stale through the ground; 
about 12 inches in diameter, was used. (A crock or stone The a - iE ., 
bowl may be used.) This was nailed to a little board Bri “ws ae age ony , 4 
8 inches square and then nailed on a little post 24 inches yg Se eee See Se eT 
long and about 2 inches in diameter. The post was ay 
mounted on a board 12 inches square. The pedestal was With fl ; 
made by the boys in the Manual Training Department BI . yr pl —— 
and after finishing it, they enameled it white. Birds that a" © Gees; 


Four of the brackets were used. One was nailed to each side of While they swing 
the post. The entire thing was then nailed on the square board. Gaily in the gentle breeze. 


Merry May 
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BIRD SPELLING PROJECT 


Anna Knight, Pennsylvania 


HE third week of March we began to watch for the 
return of the birds. 

I made a little booklet, drawing and coloring the 

back of the booklet to represent a bird-house with a little 











| 





bird pasted near the door and cutting the leaves for the 
book in this shape. 

I planned to have the children make these booklets and 
invite our bird friends to live in our houses. 

The method of presenting the project follows: 


Teacher I wonder if someone could tell me what Mother 
does when she is expecting company. 

Mary Mother sweeps and dusts. 

Teacher Yes, Mother goes through her house and sees 
that everything is in perfect order before her company comes. 
We have some little friends who love to be with us in the 
summer, but they cannot stand our cold winters. 

John I know, it’s the birds. 

Teacher Yes, you are right, John. 
winds say, “Ooo-00-00! Ooo-o00-00! Winter is coming, fly 
away, fly away, little birds.” The little birds are soon on 
their way to the Southland, but they are always anxious 
to come back, so, even before our cold weather has gone, 
some of them have returned. 

Mother Nature has been trying to get ready for them; 
but they do not give her time to finish her cleaning. We 
are always glad to have them come, even if the sweeping 
and scrubbing is not finished, nor the green grass carpet laid. 

We shall have to make some little houses for our bird 
friends. Some of them will be glad to make their homes 
in our yards, if our houses please them, and they will pay 
their rent by eating the grubs and worms which spoil our 
gardens. 

I gathered from the different rooms in our building old 
crayon boxes for the bird houses. The janitor made the 
gable ends. I found some books which were taken to the 
basement to be destroyed, and removed the backs from a 
number of them. These, with some small squares of oil- 
cloth, tacks, small nails and hammers were placed on our 
work-table The boys were very much interested in 
making these little houses; when they were painted and the 


In the autumn the 


oil-cloth tacked on the roofs, I thought that even Jenny 
Wren would be pleased. 

I was glad to learn that our bird-house building did not 
stop with the work done at school; but the fathers were 
called upon to help build houses at home, and I am sure 
that our bird friends will be better taken care of this summer, 
as a result of our bird project. 


Teacher Now, while we are making some real houses 
for the birds, shall we make a bird-house booklet and invite 
our little friends to come into our houses and tell us about 
themselves? 

Children Yes, yes! 

Teacher I will show you the kind of little house I think 
the birds would like. (Teacher shows sample booklet.) Will 
someone tell me the name of the little bird who likes the 
north so well that he does not stay away all winter, but 
comes back occasionally and is the very first bird we see 
in the spring? 

James I know, the robin. I saw him this morning. 

Teacher Very well, we will invite the robin to come into 
our bird-house first. We always want to know something 
about the people whom we entertain, so we will watch for 
robins on our way to and from school, and to-morrow in our 
story period you may tell the class where you saw your 
robin, how he looked, and what he was doing when you 
saw him; and I will tell you an old Northland story, 
“How the Robin Got His Red Breast.”’ (This story may 
be found in the “Children’s Hour,” by Bailey.) 


We have a little talk about each bird. The children tell 
all they know about its coloring, songs, habits, and I 
tell them a story of the bird and any interesting facts which 
I may be able to find. 

After this study the sentences which were put into our 
booklets were developed by questions. 


Teacher Let us play that you are a little robin and that 
I must know something about you before I invite you into 
my house. Who are you, little bird? 

May Iam a robin. 

Teacher Where do you live? 

Kate { live in a tree. 

Teacher What do you eat? 

Bobby I eat worms and bugs. 

Teacher Why do you eat worms? 

May ‘The worms spoil trees. 

Teacher What other worms do you like? 

James TI like earthworms. 


Sentences: 
I am a robin. 
I live in a tree. 
I eat worms and bugs. 
The worms spoil trees. 
I like earthworms. 


New words: 
robin, spoil, tree, worms, earth, bugs, trees, like 


Teacher There is a bird which stays with us all winter, 
who would like to come into our bird-house. He is very 
pretty, but never sings during the cold months; as soon as 
spring comes, you will hear his “pretty, pretty,” from the 
top-most branch of a tall tree. 


Sentences: 
I am called red-bird. 
My name is cardinal. 
(Continued on page 284) 
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Easter Basket 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 


Place the pattern on a sheet of 18-inch white drawing 
paper, with ears of rabbit as near the top as possible. 
Trace around the pattern to line x y. Then turn the 
pattern, with x yas an axis, and repeat the pattern at the 
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bottom of sheet. Fold on lines of short dashes. Cut on 
full lines. Ink in the outlines. Paint iris of eye pink. 
Paste flap, 6, of box on inner side of rabbit at point b, and 
a on point a. Paste head and ears of rabbits together. 
This forms the handle of the basket. The two rabbits 
appear to be one, with two front feet and two hind feet. 
The box between them may be filled with candy eggs or a 
colored Easter egg. Tie a ribbon around the neck of the 
Easter Bunny. 
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SCENE I—A Chinese garden, with pagoda and willow trees 
painted in background on drop curtain. 


(The Emperor is discovered walking up and down.) 


Emperor Everything has been done that can be done 
to make my palace garden the most beautiful in the world, 
and now has come the merry month of May, bringing with 
it untold beauties. I would have song, dance, and laughter 
to grace the day. 


(Claps hands.) 


(Chorus runs in. Forms in semi-circle around him and 
sings ““The Merry Month of May,” “Lilts and Lyrics,” by 
Riley and Gaynor, P.96. As they finish they dance a weaving 
step around him. Emperor gravely bows. Claps hands.) 
More! 


Emperor More! 


(Chorus sings “Spring Dance,” P. 98) 


Emperor Sing more of spring. 
(Chinese maid comes forward. Sings “Who Would Not be 
Glad?” P. 97. Chorus join in weaving step and leave stage.) 


Emperor Tis said that in my garden lives a lovely 
singer, a Nightingale. Only to-day a book came to my 
hands written by a learned man upon my town, my palace 
and my garden. Nor did he forget the Nightingale, which 
he reckoned the most beautiful of all; the Nightingale who 
lives in the forest near the lake. Can there be such a bird 
in my empire and in my very garden without my ever 
having heard of it? Must I learn such things from books? 


(Claps hands. Servant appears, bowing low.) 


Emperor Seek out my Lord-in-Waiting. 

(Lord-in-Waiting approaches from opposite side of stage. 
Exceedingly pompous man, accompanied by tiny Chinese boy 
bearing the end of his queue. Both take tiny steps and boy 
has a difficult time keeping up with man. 


Lord-in-Waiting Your will, my Sire? 

Emperor This must be a remarkable bird, the one that 
is called a Nightingale. They say it is the finest thing in 
my large kingdom. Why was I never told anything 
about it? 

Lord-in-Waiting I never heard of it before. 
never been presented at court. 

Emperor I choose that she shall come and sing before 
me this very evening. The whole world knows what I 
possess while I myself do not. 

Lord-in-Waiting I never heard her mentioned before, 
but I will seek her and find her. 


She has 


(Chorus enters, singing “Sweet Nightingale,” from Pro- 
gressive Music, II. Emperor is seated on dais. Chorus in 
semi-cirlce around him. Lord-in-Waiting struts up and 
down in time to the music. Small boy holding pig-tail 
anxiously trying to keep up ) 


(CURTAIN) 








THE NIGHTINGALE 


(An Operetta after Hans Christian Andersen) 


Augusta L. Feiner, Michigan 
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ScENE I]—Emperor’s Garden 
(Little girl walks to center of stage.) 


Maid The day is nearly done. My work in the Em- 
peror’s kitchen is o’er. So many loaves of golden brown 
bread I’ve baked this day. 


(Sings “The Cook,” P. 90 of Riley and Gaynor.) 
(Enter Lord-in-Waiting with attendants.) 


Lord-in-Waiting Little maid, we are searching for the 
Nightingale. Have you ever met her? 

Maid O dear, I know the Nightingale well enough and 
beautifully she sings. Some days when my work has been 
very heavy and I am so, so tired, I sit down to rest in the 
forest; then I hear the Nightingale sing. And the tears 
come into my eyes, and it és just as if my mother kissed me. 

Lord-in-Waiting I will obtain for you a lasting situation 
in the kitchen and permission to see the Emperor dine, if 
you will show us the way to the Nightingale, for she is 
bespoken for this evening. 

Little Maid Truly I shall be most glad! 


(A cow lows.) 


First Young Lord O, now we’ve found her! What 
wonderful strength for so small an animal! I have certainly 
heard this before! 

Little Maid Nay, those are cows a-bellowing. 
a good distance yet from the spot. 


We are 


(Moves on a few steps. Frogs croak.) 


Second Lord Magnificent! Now I hear her—it sounds 
like little church bells. 

Little Maid Nay, those are frogs, but I think that we 
shall soon hear her now. Listen! 


(From behind the scenes Nightingale sings “ At Dawning.” 
All stand motionless, expressions of astonishment in each face. 
As she finishes, Nightingale, in gray bird costume, walks 
quietly on.) 


(Lord-in-Waiting, with small boy following, walks around 
her, bending over to inspect her closely. Nightingale gazes 
straight ahead.) 


Lord-in-Waiting (turning to First Lord) Is it possible? 
I should never have fancied her like that. How simple she 
looks! She has certainly lost her color at seeing so many 
persons of rank arouond her. 

Little Maid (running to bird) Little Nightingale, our 
most gracious Emperor wishes you to sing before him. 

Lord-in-Waiting My sweet little Nightingale, I have 
the pleasure to invite you to a court assembly for this 
evening, at which you will enchant his Imperial Highness 
with your delightful singing. 

Nightingale It is best when heard in the greenwood, 
but I shall go willingly as the Emperor wishes it. 


(Sings a few bars of “At Dawning” as curtain descends.) 
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Scene III 


(Lighted Chinese lanterns have been strung around the 
garden, giving a festive appearance. Emperor, followed by 
attendants, enters. They seat themselves on the ground, 
grouped about the Emperor’s chair.) 


Emperor 
ready? 
Chorus 
Emperor 
Chorus 
Emperor 


Has the evening’s entertainment been made 


It has, your Majesty. 

And will the Nightingale appear? 
She will, your Majesty. 

It is well. On with the festivities! 


(Little boy runs in, sings “Wee Wee Lee,” from “Song 
Cycle,” I. All clap. Four little boys, with great dragon 
kites, sing Kite Song, “Play Time Songs, P. 36. Boy and 
girl come on from opposite sides of stage. Meet in center. 
Sing “China Boy” and dramatize. Hollis Dann, P. 46. 
As they finish, a few notes are sung in the distance by Night- 
ingale.) 

All (assuming listening attitude) Hush! (After a mo- 
ment.) The Nightingale! 

(Rise to their feet, singing “Sweet Nightingale,” from Pro- 
gressive Music, II. As they finish, they point to entrance, 
and Nightingale comes modestly in and curtsies to Emperor.) 


Emperor Are you the Nightingale? 

Nightingale I am, your Majesty. 

Emperor (have heard of your wondrous voice and would 
have a song. 

Nightingale Most gladly. (Sings “At Dawning.’’) 

Emperor Beautiful, beautiful! I shall reward you by 


giving you my golden slipper to wear around your neck. 
Your success is complete. I now invite you to take up 
your abode at court, where you may have your own cage, 
beside the liberty of going out twice a day, and once in the 
night, on which occasions you will be attended by twelve 
servants, each of whom will fasten a ribbon round your 
leg to hold you fast. 

(Exit Nightingale, softly sobbing. Keepers holding her.) 

Servant (enters, bows low) Your Majesty, a wondrous 
gift has been sent you from a foreign shore. 

Emperor And what may it be? 

Servant An artificial nightingale, made to imitate our 
real one, a toy that can be wound up and made to sing. 

Emperor Remarkable! Bring it hither! (Nightingale 
led by ribbon hops gravely in. Instead of a modest gray garb, 
this bird is covered with glittering spangles. Emperor care- 
fully examines a little tag around its neck, which reads, 
“The Emperor of Japan’s Nightingale is poor indeed com- 
pared to that belonging to the Emperor of China.”) Let it 
be wound up. I would hear it sing. (A ponderous key is 
produced and, with a loud ticking sound, the golden bird is 
wound up. She tilts her head from side to side in mechanical 
fashion, hops two steps forward and sings “ At Dawning” 
sweetly, but with decided time accents. Unobserved the 
Nightingale leaves.) 


Emperor This is amazing! Amazing! Let now our 
birds sing together and what a duet that will be. (The 


court begins searching for the Nightingale.) 

Emperor How comes this? 

Lord-in-Waiting Your Majesty, I regret to say that 
the ungrateful creature has flown away, but we have the 
superior bird left. With a real Nightingale you can never 
depend on what is coming, but with an artificial bird, all is 
laid out beforehand. Only listen. (Winds bird and it 
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again sings mechanically “ At Dawning.)) A noise is made 
by striking a tin pan, at the same time a spring flies out from 
the bird and the music comes to a stand-still. Emperor and 
Court rush forward to examine it, but bird falls in a little heap 
cries of “He is broken.’’). 

Emperor Make way for the Court Physician. 
heal our Nightingale! 


He will 


(Song if desired.) 


(Court Physician struts pompously in. Looks bird over 
and in pantomime signifies his inability to cure.) 

Emperor Make way for the watch-maker! 

(Watchmaker enters. Opens a large bag of tools and begins 
working. Court looks anxiously on. He manages to get the 
bird to a standing position. Then, with a large wrench, 


apparently tightens bolts. Wéinds and then the bird haltingly 
sings a few notes.) 


Watchmaker Your Majesty, I have done my poor best. 
The uvula has worn away (opening bird’s mouth) and it is 
impossible to put in a new one without injuring the music. 
This bird must be heard now only once a year and that is 
almost too much for its safety. 


(Chorus sings sadly “Sweet Nightingale.’’) 
SCENE IV 


(Emperor lies on cot dying, golden bird beside him. Lights 
very low. Five white figures in flowing white garments and 


five in fantastic brownie garments, tiptoe in a dancing step 


around. 


feet.) 


White figures We are your good deeds. 

Brownies We are your evil acts. 
Do you remember this? 

Emperor (sits up in bed) I never knew it. 
the Chinese drum to drown what they say! 

First Good Deed Ah, but you recall this! (Whispers.) 

Third Brownie But then you did this! (Whispers.) 


Emperor (shouts) Music, Music, you charming little 
golden bird, sing away! Sing, can’t you? I have given 
you gold and precious stones, and I have even hung my 
golden slipper around your neck. Sing, I tell you, sing! 


Fourth Brownie There is none to wind her up. 


White figures form at his head and brownies at his 


(One stoops over him.) 


Music, music, 


(Lights grow a little brighter. Real Nightingale dances in.) 

Nightingale I have heard of your Majesty’s danger and 
have hastened hither to sing hope and comfort to your soul. 
(Sings “At Dawning.” As she sings, the Brownies, one by 
one, fall to knees and creep out. Then white figures glide 
away.) 

Emperor (stretches, and then slowly stands) You heavenly 
little bird! Thanks! Thanks! You have restored my 
health and sung away those evil faces from my bedside 
and expelled death from my heart. How can I reward you? 
(Weeps.) 

Nightingale You have rewarded me. 
from your eyes. I shall never forget that. 
jewels that rejoice a singer’s heart. 

Emperor (claps hands) Come, come, my people, let us 
now rejoice! 


I beguiled tears 
Those are the 


(Voice from off stage: “Hail! Long live our Emperor!” 
Company troops in, forms in semi-circle about Emperor and 
Nightingale, and all sing “Sweet Nightingale.’’) 
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Sky—Blue Ground—Green Chickens—Yellow Feet—Black 
Sky near Horizon—Orange Tree Tops—Green (Dark) Bill—Black Markings in Chickens and Ground—Black 
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Sky—Blue _ Ground—Green Tulips—Yellow Leaves—Green 
Sky near Horizon—Orange Tree Tops—Green (Dark) Markings in Tulip—Red Rabbits—White 
Outline heavily with black 


Little Candle By My Bed 


A. HESS BEVERIDGE 
Tenderly 


ANNE B. PAYNE 
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On a hill-top far; Some-times like a bea-con bright; Some - times like a star. 
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Sometimes, when the night is dark, Like a small white angel near, 
Steadfast in your place, With a shining face. 


Words from Youth’s Companion. Reprinted by permission of author and publishers. (Book rights reserved.) 
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HE pupils are now able to count to 100; group 100 
into halves and quarters; and read printed numbers 
from the pages of their books. They can easily and 

smoothly write the figures 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

The class will be taught some simple lessons in measuring 
this month. 

There will also be some simple problems and drills. 

It is always necessary in the first grade that the child 
be made to see and feel numbers by objects. But arithmetic 
is a set of definite facts. So when the class really under- 
stands that “three and two are five,” a drill of expression 
will more firmly fix that mental image of five objects in his 
mind. 

But never sacrifice the why and how of numbers for the 
mere prattling of words. 

Each Friday during April there will be a paper-folding 
and cutting lesson. These lessons are invaluable for 
teaching form, shape, size, protection relative size and 
shape. 

Of course, it is understood that it is neither practicable 
nor necessary to give a complete plan for each lesson. 
Only a skeleton plan of suggested questions and procedure 
is given. 


First WEES 
Monday 

Class material: Nothing. 
To-day we will have a Counting Bee. 
Class stand in line. 
First child counts to 10. Next child begins at 21 
and counts to 30, and so on until they reach 100. 
Then skip about. Teacher says: “Mary begin at 
11 and count to 20.” “John, begin at 91 and count 
to 100.” “James begin at 31 and count to 40.” 
“Ella, begin at 25 and count to 30.” Vary this drill 
by calling on the child to begin at some unexpected 
place each time. Take care that they stop just 
where you tell them. 

Seat-work 
From 5 sheets of paper make a number book with 
10 sheets of leaves in it. Number the pages. 
Ask children to bring as many empty spools (thread) 
to sghool to-morrow as they can find. 

Tuesday 

Class material: 4 spools and 8 toothpicks for each child. 
Teacher writes the problem, 2+1=, on the black- 
board. She quickly erases the figures and asks class 
to make the number story she erased with their 
spools and toothpicks. 
After the children form the number story on their 
desks, have a child go to the blackboard and write 
the problem and answer in figures, as, 2+1=3. 
Class verifies this child’s work. Then they tear up 
the grouping on their desk and await the teacher’s 
instructions for the next problem. In this manner 
work out the following problems. 


i+1= I+1+4+1+1= 
24+1= 2—-1= 
I+1+1= 3—1= 
3+1= 3—2= 
24+2= 2+1+1= 


Seat-work 
Teacher writes the ten problems above (without 
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answers) on the blackboard, in two groups of five 
problems each. 

Pupils write these number problems in their number 
books on pages 1 and 2. Write answers to problems. 
Class may keep their spools for grouping problems 
until seat-work is finished. If possible, have these 
spools painted bright colors; children love to play 
with them. 


Wednesday 
Class material: 5 colored pasteboard circles and 10 


toothpicks for each chiid. 


Teacher draws the following number combination 
on the blackboard. 


0000+0= 


With pasteboard circles and toothpicks, the children 
make the number story on their desks. Then, one 
at a time, they come up to teacher and whisper the 
answer, as, “Four circles and one circle are five 
circles.” 

When all the class have whispered the answer, the 
teacher asks one child to write the figures of the 
problem on the blackboard, thus: 4+-1=5. 

In like manner, one at a time, teach the 10 problems 
listed below. 


4+1= 4—?= 
3+2= 4—4= 
2+2+1= 4—2—l1= 
1+1+1+1+1= 3+14+1= 
24+3= 4—3= 


After these problems have been worked, have class open 


their number books and read all the problems and 
answers from pages 1 and 2 (seat-work of yesterday). 
A drill about this time is essential for ear training. 


Seat-work 


Write the ten class problems on the blackboard. 
Have children copy them on pages 3 and 4 of their 
number books. Put answers to problems. 


Thursday 
Class: material: 6 one-inch colored cardboard squares 


for each child. 

Teacher directs the class thus: 

Take up one square—note length of each side. 
How many sides? Are they equal? 

The distance from one corner to another is one INCH. 
Lay all six squares in a long row. How many inches 
long is the row? 

Finding the length of anything is called measuring. 
Measure one inch on your finger. Two inches. 
Three inches. 

Lay the squares so they will make a row 2 inches 
long; 3 inches long; 5 inches long; 4 inches long. 
Measure different objects, as, pencils, books, edge 
of desk, sheets of paper, any handy objects, not over 
12 inches. 

Ask any child to measure (from memory) one inch 
on his finger. 


Seat-work 


Give each child a handful of one-inch colored paper 
strips of assorted lengths (not over 12 inches). 
Call these ribbons. 
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Have class measure these ribbons, marking one inch 
at a time, numbering the inches. 
Use one-inch cardboard squares for guide. 
accuracy. 
Friday 

Class material: One eight-inch square of colored paper 
for each child. 
We will make a barn to-day. 
Have pupils measure the edges of the square by 
inches. 
Fold the paper in halves; then quarters. 
each edge to the center creases. 
This makes a 16-fold. Have class count the squares 
in the fold. How long is each square? How wide? 
Cut the square at A-B-C-D, as shown in Fig. 2-A. 
Fold back that part of front edge which is included 
between the cuts in the center, so that edge falls on 
crease No. 1—Fig. 2-B. 
Fold forward the corresponding back edge in similar 
fashion, so edge falls on crease No. 3. (These two 
folds form the overhanging gables in front and back 
of barn.) 
Fold the crease No. 5 so that the above folds are 
underneath. (This forms the top ridge of the roof.) 
Bring together the front corner squares till they 
overlap. Paste. 
Fold the back corner squares in like manner. 
(This makes the ends of the barn.) 


Aim for 


Then fold 















































Figure No. 2 { completed ) 





Seat-work 
From brown wrapping paper make the barnyard 
animals for the barn. If these figures are cut 
double and folded on top, they will stand up. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday 
Class material: 12 one-inch colored cardboard squares, 

and two strips of colored paper (heavy), one inch 

wide and six inches long, for each child. 

By grouping the one-inch squares on desks, make the 

following problems: 
A square which will be 2 inches on each side. 
Make a square 3 inches on each side. 
Make a line 2 inches long. 
Make a rectangle 2 inches long and 1 inch wide. 
Make a rectangle 3 inches long and 2 inches wide. 
Make a rectangle 6 inches long and 2 inches wide. 
(In order to avoid the use of the word “‘rectangle,”’ 
call the form a rug; almost all rugs are oblong, 
but first impress on the class that a rug is longer 
than it is wide.) Make as many other groupings 
as suggest themselves.) 

Each child takes up one of his six-inch strips. 
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Measure it and mark off the inches. Insist on 
accuracy. 
When each child finishes measuring his strip, he may 
bring it to the teacher. If measured correctly and 
correctly marked in inches, teacher tells him to go 
about the room quietly and see how many 6-inch 
objects he can find in the room. 
After class collect these home-made rulers, so they 
may be used in future lessons. 

Seat-work 

Children measure and mark inches on the other 
6-inch ruler given them at the beginning of the class. 
Tell pupils to measure and mark the ruler carefully. 
Then write their names on the back and carry them 
home for their very own to measure things at home. 

Tuesday 

Class material: Six blocks for each child. 

Teacher directs class: 
“Group 5 blocks. Take 
many left?” 
Remind the class again that — means take away. 
Have a child go to the blackboard after the grouping 
and write the problem on the blackboard. Thus: 
5—4=1. 
Group five blocks again. 
How many left? 
In each of the following groupings have a child 


blocks. How 


away 4 


Take away 3 blocks. 


write the problem on the blackboard after the 
grouping. 

Group 6 blocks. Take away 6 blocks. How many 
left? 

Group 6 blocks. Take away 4 blocks. How many 
left? 

Group 6 blocks. Take away 3 blocks. How many 
left? 

Group 6 blocks. Take away 2 blocks. How many 
left? 

Group 6 blocks. Take away 5 blocks. How many 
left? 

Group 6 blocks. Take away 1 block. How many 
left? 


For review, have the class read from their number 

books the problems and answers on pages 3 and 4. 
Seat-work 

Teacher writes on blackboard the number problems 

used in to-day’s lesson. Pupils copy them on pages 

5 and 6 of their number books. Put answers to al 

problems. 


Wednesday 
Class material: Six 2-inch colored pasteboard squares 
and 12 toothpicks for each child. 
Have the following number combinations formed, 
one at a time, by the pupils on their desks. Then 
have the problem and answer written on the black- 
board by an individual of the class. 


3+2+1= 5+1= 

3+3= 1+1+1+1+1= 
44+2= 1+5= 

2+4= 6—3= 
24+-242= 6—1—1= 


Review former lesson by having class read in concert 
the number problems and answers in their number 
books on pages 5 and 6. 

Seat-work 
Children copy from the blackboard the problems 
taught in to-day’s lesson, and without help put the 
answer to each problem. Write lessons on pages 
7 and 8 of number books. Children may keep their 
pasteboard squares to help them work out the 
problems. 

Thursday 

Class material: Take a large sheet of paper, gummed 

one on side, cut it into } inch squares. Give each 
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child about 40 little gummed squares; pair scissors; 
1 strip of thick paper, 4 inches long and 3 inch wide; 
and 2 sheets of paper (each a different color) 4” x 8”. 
Have class measure with their l-inch measures the 
length and width of each sheet of paper. Then 
measure the small strip of paper alongside the end 
of the large sheet. Cut the two large sheets of paper 
into small strips the size of the 4” x }” strip. 
When all the strips have been cut, have pupils lay 
all of a color together. Count each pile. How 
many strips? 

Place several wet sponges in convenient places in the 
room. 

Show the class how to make a paper chain, by first 
making a circle and fastening the ends of a strip 
together with damp gummed paper. Then make 
another ring by putting a strip through the circle 
and gumming the ends together, and so on. Alter- 
nate the colors of the links with the different colored 
paper. 


Seat-work 


Since the class cannot finish their chains during the 
class-period, they may finish them for seat-work. 
The chains may be carried home or used to decorate 
the schoolroom as the teacher sees fit. 


Friday 


Class material: One 8-inch sheet of colored construc- 


tion paper for each child. 

Make a nut-holder to-day. 

Fold the square diagonally, creasing a cross in the 
center. (Fig. A) 

Carefully fold each corner to center of square. 
(Fig. B) 

Turn paper over and fold each corner to center 
again. (Fig. C) 

Crease firmly along all four squares. (Fig. D) 
Turn over again, and open up the four little pockets, 
by putting a finger into each little pocket. 

Stand the nut-holder on its four legs and it is ready 
for use. 












































(Completed) 





Seat-work 


On a sheet of unruled paper have children make all 
the figures from 1 to 9, as they were taught to write 
them in the March lessons. Caution them about 
the free-arm movement. This work is to be done 
from memory. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 


Class material: Give each child seven strips of colored 
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paper of uniform length (about 3 inches), and a 
handful of toothpicks. 

The class open their number books at page 9. 
Teacher writes the first problem on the blackboard. 
4+3= 

The class group on their desks the problems on the 
blackboard. 


H+I= 


Ask several children to stand and give the number 
story, thus: 

“Four paper strips and three paper strips are seven 
paper strips.” 

Then ask a pupil to write the answer to the 
problem on the blackboard. 

If correct, teacher effaces the problem. She then 
asks the class to write the problem just studied 
with the answer in their number books. 

In like manner teach the following problems: 


4+3= 1+1+1+1+1+1= 

3+4= 3+2+42= 

2+2+2+1= 2+1+4= 

5+2= 2+3+2= 

3+3+1= 4+2—l1= 
Seat-work 


Give each child a paper squirrel. From his pattern 
have him cut from brown wrapping paper 8 paper 
squirrels. Save the paper squirrels. We will use 
them for class soon. 





Tuesday 

Class material: 5 pegs for each child. 
Most first grade children know how to play “Hull- 
gull”” when they enter school. 
A Hull-gull Match will be lots of fun! 
Have two sides, each with a Captain, like a spelling 
match. Give each player 5 pegs. Whenever a 
child wins extra pegs, he gives them to the Captain 
on his side, instead of keeping them himself, as in 
the usual game. 
It will maintain interest if the player makes the other 
children on his side his confidants, and whispers to 
them the number of pegs he intends to hide in his 
hand. 
When all players have had their turn, each Captain 
counts the pegs he holds. The side with the most 
pegs wins. 

Wednesday 

Class material: 8 paper squirrels and 8 toothpicks for 
each child. 
Teacher writes problem on blackboard: 7—1= 
The children make the problem on desks, by grouping 
7 paper squirrels, then taking away 1. 
When the answer is found, a child writes it on 
the blackboard, after the—sign. Thus: 
7—1=6 
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In like manner work all the following number 


combinations: 
7—l= 7—6= 
7—2= 7+1= 
7—3= 4+4= 
7—4= 2+2+4+2+4+3= 
1—d= 4+3+1= 


Seat-work 
From a pattern cut out 10 cats from heavy brown 


wrapping paper. Have children save them for to- 
morrow’s lesson. 





‘ 
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Thursday 
Class material: 10 paper cats for each child. 
Teacher write the following combinations on the 
blackboard. 
Ask pupils to write one combination on each paper 


cat. 
5+3= 8—3= 
44242= §—5= 
gs—i1= 8—6= 
§—2= §—7= 


Shuffle all the cats in a box. Let each child draw 
out one at a time, read the problem, and if he can 
tell the answer, he may keep it. So on, till the 
class period is up. 

Seat-work 
Copy the number combination from the blackboard 
on page 11 and 12. 

Friday 

Class material: One 8-inch square of colored construc- 
tion paper for each child. We will make a hanging- 
basket to-day. 
Make a 16-fold. Fold front edge to back edge; 
open. Fold left edge to right edge; open. Then 





























( COmpleted) 
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fold each edge to the middle crease, first the bottom 
then top, then each side. Crease diagonally, making 
lines A, Cand BD. (See Fig. A.) 

Fold each corner to the center O. 

Cut off the triangle FDE. Cut line OE. Cut out 
the corner squares A, B and C. (See Fig. B) 
Fold down all triangular corners, as in Fig. B. 
Bring line FE under FG till the two triangles, 
FOG and FOE, lie flat on each other; paste. (See 
that the little triangles on line FG are left loose 
outside.) 

We now have a three-cornered hanging-basket, with 
6 triangular scallops on top. Tie corners with 
colored thread. 


Seat-work 

Let the children tidy-up the supply cabinet. Lay 
all the colored crayons orderly in their box, straighten- 
ing the sticks, piling the blocks, in short, putting 
everything to rights and with other objects of its 
kind. The boys may sharpen the pencils. 
Children take a great pride in doing this, and if you 
trust them, they will keep “Our” cabinet in order 
all the year. They already know where and how 
things belong from observation. 






































(See page 283) 


FourRTH WEEK 


Monday 

Class material: One strip of heavy brown paper, 
12 inches long, for each child. 
Give a brief talk about the inch. Wit» he inch 
measure used in a former lesson, have each child 
mark off the 12 inches on the foot strip of paper. 
Tell class that the 12-inch strip of paper is a foot long. 
It is not necessary to dwell too much on the number 
of inches in a foot, but it is well to have each child 
form a definite idea of the length of a foot. 
Have children measure a foot on their arm, on the 
desks, measure each other. And my, how they will 
love to measure the teacher! 

Seat-work 
Cut 9 paper cows from heavy wrapping paper. 
(Supply each child with a pattern). Save these for 
class to-morrow. 

Tuesday 
Class material: 9 paper cows. 
(Continued om poge 283) 
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IDEAS TO TRY 


A Health Project 


Frances M. Eaton 


At Easter time, working in connection with several 
classes, the Third Grade gave our Second Grade an Easter 
party. So, in return, we entertained them later in the year 
at a Health party. We wished to emphasize the value of 
good foods, and the use of the comb, tooth-brush, nail-file 
and soap. 

We utilized our English period to write the invitations, 
and to prepare a program. Using the book of a prominent 
life insurance company, each child learned a verse for a letter 
of the alphabet. Then we dramatized a little play, in 
which were some very good health hints in verse. One child 
learned a poem, and another gave a fairy story. 

In our music class, we learned some songs, and selected 
the best choir to sing them. 

For handwork, the children cut the letters to carry in 
their alphabet parade, and made the necessary costumes 
for the play. As they wished to give a favor to each 
visitor, they dressed a penny lollypop as a doll with crepe 
paper. 

Along one entire side of the room is a long blackboard, 
and we decided to put our decorations upon this. At one 
end of the board was the Health Castle, and out of it, to 
greet a good, healthy soldier-boy at the other end of the 
board, came all of the health foods most needed, marching 
or running. With them were a nail-file, cake of soap, 
comb and tooth-brush. We gave each a name, to make it 
more interesting. Thus we had: 


Elsie—Egg 
Olga—Orange 
Susan—String Bean 
Letty—Lettuce 
Oswald—Onion 
Tommy—Turnip 
Merry—Milk 
Sunny—Soap 
Grandma—Comb 


Billy—Beet 
Sally—Spinach 
Polly—Pea 
Peter—Parsnip 
Carrie—Carrot 
Agnes—Asparagus 
Johnny—Nail-file 
Aunty—Tooth-brush 


This parade excited much interest and the children 
mentioned many foods to add to the list, but found they 
were “too unhealthy” to join so good an army. 

After all, we felt that Health had been given a stronger 
meaning than we could otherwise give it and, in connection 
with it, the children gained much in entertaining their 
neighbors. 
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Drawing a Landscape 
Leonice Edith Mathews 


Montebello City School District, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1 White drawing paper, 53x 9”, color with yellow 
crayon, left to right motion. 

2 Sketch in the hills and mountain, then the tree, and 
last the rainbow. 

3 Color the tree first, the large hill in the foreground 
brown, the smaller hill light purple, the mountain blue, 
the colors in the rainbow are orange, purple, green, red, 
blue, yellow, and lavender. Outline in black. 

4 Shadow effects are made last with black. 
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The best results are obtained working this with the 
children. It requires about twenty minutes. 
Mount on black paper. 





The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 249) 


Aglow between 
The grasses green 
Lie drops of silver gray. 
And every bird 
To song is stirred, 
Because it rains to-day.— Ethel M. Knapp 


For pictures for Easter, see PRIMARY EpucarTion, April, 
1924. Reproduce on the board with colored crayons 
Millet’s lovely picture of “The Rainbow,” Perry Pictures, 
and you have your masterpiece for April picture study. 
Use also pictures of trees, with Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s 


“The Tree.” 
The Tree 
The tree’s early leaf-buds were bursting their brown— 
“Shall I take them away?” said the Frost, sweeping down. 
“No, dear; leave them alone 
Till blossoms have grown,”’ 
Prayed the tree, while it trembled from rootlet to crown. 


The tree bore its blossoms, and all the birds sung: 
“Shall I take them away?” said the Wind, as it swung. 
“No, dear, leave them alone, 
Till berries have grown,” 
Said the tree, while its leaflets quivering hung. 


The tree bore its fruit in the midsummer glow; 
Said the girl: ‘‘ May I gather thy berries or no?” 
“Yes, dear; all thou canst see; 
Take them; all are for thee,” 
Said the tree, while it bent down its laden boughs low. 


Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” and the “Arbor Day Tree,” in 
the Intermediate Section will complete your April material 
for primary grades. 

Trees 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


\ tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away. 
—Shakes peare 


A Hat Shop 


(Continued from page 246) 


pasting the crown, they learned that only the edge 
of the cloth must be stuck down or it would be too 
small. 

In nearly every case the customers had a nickel, so 
there was scarcely any chance to make change. But 
the children could see how nickels count up. 

As to attitudes, they got the feeling that they must do 
their best because they were making something for 
others. They received satisfaction in good color 
combinations. They felt pride in earning money. 
It pleased them much when a school paper reporter 
from an upper grade came to inspect our store and to 
write it up for the paper. 


April Magic 

April’s footsteps work enchantment! 

When she trips across the hills, 
Lovely things spring up behind her— 

Blue wood-violets, daffodils, 
Shy spring beauties in the meadow, 

Buttercups a-brim with gold. 
Everywhere that April tarries, 

We may gather wealta untold. 

Marjorie Dillon 


Buttercups 


In the April sunlight, 
As in the April rain, 
Gold buttercups are bright 
That fringe the meadow’s train. 


In the swampy places, 
By the marshy stream, 
Their wee cuplike faces 
Make a golden gleam.—Janet Gargan 


“We are lilies fair 
The flower of virgin light, 
Nature held us forth and said, 
‘Lo my thoughts of white!’ 


“Ever since then, angels 
Hold us in their hands, 
You may see them where they take 
In pictures their sweet stands.”’ 
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The Lollypop Enters School VI 
Mr. Lollypop Plays “April Fool” 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 





white. Measure four inches from 
one end and paste the two edges 
together from here for a distance 
of six inches. Fold this red and 
white strip on short diameter. 
Put head of lollypop through 
this fold before pasting strips 
together. Paste large, round, 
white buttons on center edge of 
red paper in front. 

Gather the bottom ends of 
trouser legs together between 
fringes, allowing three-quarters 
of an inch for a ruffle, and wind 
wire thread securely around 
them. (Use spool wire No. 30.) 
Fasten the outer edge of the suit 
near the shoulder to the wire 
arms, about one-half inch from 
the ends and wire a white ruffle 
on the red sleeve thus made, and 
a red ruffle on the other. 

Collar—Cut a strip of red and 
a strip of white crepe paper, 24” 
x 2”, across the grain of the 
paper. Place strips together, 
with red on top. Gather be- 
tween fingers of left-hand and 
with a ruffle turned up over the 
face of the clown, wire it se- 
curley around the neck. Turn 





ASTEN wire pipe-cleaners to lolllypop stick, as shown 
in the cut accompanying these directions. Wrap the 
lollypop in waxed paper.. Draw the clown face, 

printed here, on heavy white drawing paper and ink in. 
Color the face as desired with water colors, or the effect is 
just as good left white with scarlet lips. Cut out and paste 
on the flat side of the lollypop. 

The costume of the clown is very simple. Cut one strip 
of red and one strip of white crepe paper 14” x 3” with the 
grain. Place the edge of the red strip on the edge of the 


the ruffle down; separate the 
white from the red, and the effect is a very deep, wide 
collar. 

Cap—Cut a square of white crepe paper 4” x 4”. Fold 
this on one diagonal. Now fold the two sides of, equal 
length to the center and paste these two edges together. 
Paste red polka dots on the cap and paste cap on the lollypop 
head. 

Cut a square marshmallow in four. Take two of these 
and fasten to lower wires for feet. Cut one of the quarters 
in two and fasten on upper wires for hands. 
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to the cool scenic 
regions Far West 


+ ifornia 
olorado 


New Mexico and 
izona Rockies 
and the National Parks 


The Enchanted Empire - the Santa Fe 
Southwest has more to offer the 
vacationist than any other land.let 
Suanale sassseneatve Sey Gua yem 
trip. He $ave you time and money 











The Indian-detour—the newest way 
to see oldest America, on your Santa 
Fe-Fred Harvey way to and from Cali- 
fornia. A three-day motor tour in lux- 
urious Harveycars through a region 
rich in history and mystery. Only $45 
extra, with everything provided— 
meals, lodging and motor transportation. 


Ask for special Indian-detour folder. 
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Se ae eeee ae persons in party. [1] Indicate by X if Grade 
| or High School student, Also mail descriptive travel folders. ' 
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“off-color teeth 


when that dingy film is removed 


Accept this remarkable dental test. You'll 
gain the dazzling white teeth and coral-like 
gums that make smiles attractive and inviting 


ODERN dental science has 

made important, recent 
discoveries in lightening cloudy 
teeth. 

In a few days you can work 
great changes in the color of your 
teeth: can give them dazzling 
whiteness, and your gums the 
healthy coral tint you envy. 

If you seek new beauty and 
new charm, test this new way. 
Do as millions are doing on 
dental advice. Multiply the 
value of your smile. Mail the 
coupon. A 10-day test will be 
sent you. 


Beneath the film are 
gleaming, glorious teeth 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth, and you will feel a film, a 
viscous coat that covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your 
teeth—and your gums. You 
must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. It absorbs 
discolorations and gives your 
teeth that cloudy 
“off-color” look. 

Germs by the 


Mail this for 


millions breed in | Free 10-Day Tube to Pepsaode 1 | 


now are largely traced to that 
film. Old-time methods. fail in 
successfully combating it. That’s 
why, regardless of the care you 
take now, your teeth remain 
unattractive. 


New methods remove it. 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice 
called Pepsodent, dental science 
has discovered effective combat- 
ants. Their action is to curdle 
the film and remove it, then to 
firm the gums. 

Ordinary methods fail in these 
results. Thus the world has 
turned, largely on dental advice, 
to this new method. 

What you see when that film is 
removed—the whiteness of your 
teeth—will amaze you. ; 

You are simply hiding the nat- 
ural beauty of your teeth. 

* * * 
A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Mail 
the coupon. A ten-day tube will 
be sent you free. 


it and lay your | THE PEPSODENT COMPANY The New-Day Qual- | 


teeth open to de- 
cay. And they, | 

with tartar, are a 

chief cause of py- | Name .. 
orrhea and gum 

disorders. | 

» Tooth troubles 
and gum troubles | 


Address . 


Dept. 347, 1104S. Wabash Ave. ity Dentifrice. En- | 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. dorsed by World’s 


Dental Authorities 


Only one tube to a family. 1950 r 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: _19|gGeorge Street, ST oronto, Canada 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


A Study of Common Fractions 


The Situation in General 


One does not go far in the number experiences of life 
without needing to make computations involving common 
fractions. Thanks to rationalizing of arithmetic, curricu- 
lum builders have taken cognizance of this fact by providing 
for work with the easiest fractions soon after the child begins 
to study arithmetic, and for a gradual progression in fre- 
quency and difficulty of fractional manipulation throughout 
the first four grades. 

It has come to be traditional that the mastery of common 
fractions is the major part of the work in arithmetic in the 
fifth grade. Let us try to determine just what is involved 
in this understanding, and how it can best be accomplished. 


Presupposing 


First, it is well to determine what a child should know 
about common fractions when he comes to the fifth grade. 

In the first grade he has probably used the fraction 3. 
He has probably learned this as a partition, or division, 
and has used it in many ways. 

In the second grade, objective seatwork has made possible 
the learning of the meaning and use of a goodly amount of 
basic work in fractions, as a result of which the children 
should be able to use the fractional forms 3, 4; 4, 3, 2, 4; 
3, 3, 4. They should understand part-taking with 3, 3, 
+, + of numbers from 1 to 50, inclusive. They should be 
able to use these fractions, and write them, as need of 
them arises, having been taught them, not alone as part- 
taking, but also as another form of partition or division. 
Various forms of games, problems, and objective seat-work 
should have given abundant practice in the application of 
this knowledge. 

In the third grade, part-taking is further taught in the 
multiplication and division tables. Along with this, 
knowledge of the equivalents is provided for; as, }=2?= 

=4=,),. Addition and subtraction of known fractional 
parts should be taught, using only the simplest fractions 
and carrying forward the work mostly by means of illus- 
trative material. The wise teacher refrains from giving 
much written work along this Jine, except as an immediate 
accompaniment of oral expression. 

In the fourth grade, the work with common fractions 
is quite clear cut. It involves five, and only five, phases 
of the work. 


1 The use of the multiplication tables as a basis for a 
further understanding of and familiarizing with the process 
of part taking the. fractional parts that should be definitely 


2. 
established are 3 2, 4,3 4) 3) 3 zs 3) 3> 4, 4; é $; I Te 
bP tee gy he 
2 Th val t 1=>2=>3=-5. foZojaf. 1=2- 
2 e equivalents }=32=3=+5; $=$=1Tt; t=) 


3 Addition and subtraction of fractions that are being 
worked with, the demoninators to be determined by in- 
spection only. 

4 The use of simple improper fractions and mixed 
numbers, with reduction of the improper fractions to 
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mixed numbers, and with the addition and subtraction of 
any mixed numbers that arise naturally in connection with 
this work—provided these numbers come within the limits 
of the following fractions; 3, 4, $3 3, é a5; 4, v5. 

5 Multiplication of an integer by a fraction, and of an 
integer by a mixed number, keeping the fractions simple 
enough to come within the range of sight work, or of 
illustrative, objective demonstration. 


As in the third grade, the work with fractions should 
come directly as an application to the problems that arise 
in connection with the child’s actual number experiences, 
and should be oral except as a written expression of a 
fact or procedure already established orally. 


Basic Objectives 


With the preceding considerations in mind, the fifth 
grade teacher realizes that it is her task to gather up the 
information and experience already provided in the first 
four grades, and to relate and extend them so as to make 
sure of the following: 


1 The use of factors; of multiples; of cancellation; of 
tests of divisibility; of sucn determining of greatest common 
divisor and of least common multiple as may be accom- 
plished by inspecting and factoring. 

2 Addition of fractions (a) that have the same denomina- 
tor; as §+2; (6) when the 2 Hew of one is a multiple 
of the other, as, }-+3; (c) when the denominators are un- 
related numbers, as, 3+%; (d) as in (a) or (6) or (c) when 
there are more than two fractions involved, as, §+2+4, 
or $+3+3++%, or $+4+4; (e) when mixed numbers are 
involved, as, 744+28, etc. 

3 Subtraction of fractions when conditions similar to 
those described under (a), (6), (c), and (¢) of addition of 
fractions are true. 

4 Multiplication of a fraction (a) by an integer; (6) by 
a fraction; (c) by a mixed number; (d) when all numbers 
involved are mixed numbers. 

5 Division of (a) a fraction by an integer; (5) of a 
fraction by a fraction; (c) an integer by a fraction; (d) 
proper or an improper fraction by a mixed number; (e) a 
mixed -number by a proper or an improper fraction; (/) 
a mixed number by a mixed number. 


Some Basic Relationships 


From the very beginning of the work with fractions on 
through the work as thus far discussed, a progression of 
basic relationships should be established. These are 
fundamental, and no effort should be spared to make sure 
that these relationships are clearly established in the mind 
of every pupil. 


1 The association of the fraction with the unit of which 
it is a part; as, 3 of a pie, or a cake; 4 of a foot, ora yard ; 


3 of a quart, or a gallon; 3 of a row of six children, or 3 of 
a dozen of eggs; 4 of (an abstract number) 4= , or 
<. = 

5 is $ of ——. 





(Continued on page 286) 
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Some questions that arise 


in starting school health work 


Answered in a practical way 
who have done such work successfully 


by teachers 


= F course I’m in no doubt as to the 
value of school health work. 
But I am uncertain as to just how 


to go about it.”’ 

This is a common state of mind among 
teachers today. They appreciate the tre- 
mendous benefit—both physical and 
mental—of organized health training for 
children. But they do not know exactly 
how to start in and handle the practical 
details. 

Every day someone writes asking for 
“definite suggestions."’ Many problems 
are of course, individual—depending on 
local conditions. But there are certain 
basic questions that every teacher faces 
in starting school health work. 

Many teachers already have solved 
these questions. Believing their expe- 
rience is more helpful and stimulating 
than anything we ourselves could suggest, 
we are quoting a few of them here for the 
benefit of others looking for ideas. 


1. Thefirst and most important 
questions— 


W hat definite plan to follow that is simple 
and economical, yet gives effective results? 
Hundreds of schools have answered 
that question by adopting the practical 
program outlined by the Borden Com- 
pany, which can be fitted into the average 
school routine with a minimum of 
trouble and expense. It consists of: 


(1) Thorough physical examination 
by a doctor (or school nurse) to discover 
and remedy possiblz organic defects. 


(2) Regular weekly weighing — the 
most reliable index to health. 


(3) Regular health instruction in cor- 
rect habits and proper diet. 


(4) Regular daily feeding of Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Eagle Brand is 
full-cream dairy milk—a child's natural 
food—combined with sugar, an excellent 
source of extra energy that growing 
children need. It recommends itself for 
school use as it can be bought anywhere 





The Borden Health Contest 
on the home stretch 


With the contest two-thirds over, 
competition is keen and interest 
runs high. 


Remember —complete your rec- 
ords—enter the weight gains for 
the final week and the total gain 
for each child on the class height 
and weight chart—collect the in- 
dividual health records kept by 
the children—send these records, 
together with a letter and any 
pictures you may have, to the 
Borden Company as soon after the 
close of the contest as you can. 


The winners will be selected 
just as soon as all the material can 
be carefully gone over. The win- 
ning teachers will be notified at 
once, and a general announcement 
made in this magazine at as early 
a date as possible. 














—is easy to keep and use—is absolutely 
safe and clean—and is economical for 
large quantity feedings. 


2. How to secure the coopera- 


tion and interest of parents? 
‘I first held community meetings and did 
home visiting—using weight records to 
show the need of the children for im- 
provement. It was easy to get cooperation 
after the results began to be apparent.’ 

“The report of the children’s weight 
gains was published in all the papers each 
week."” “Through the Parent-Teacher’s 
Club and personal notes I got in touch 
with the mothers and explained every 
detail of the health class.”’ 

‘IT sent the mothers new recipes (using 
Eagle Brand) and notes onielien them 
of their children’s improvement.’ 

“I invited the mothers to the school, 
gave health talks.’’ “‘We planned a 
Mother-Daughter banquet.” 

The Borden Company has also pre- 
pared a Home Course in Child Health for 
Mothers which teachers can distribute to 
parents. It provides a very definite means 
of having mothers check up on their 
children’s health. The coupon below will 
bring you a sample copy of this, together 
with a set of 3 Little Books on child 
health, written for parents. 


3. How to finance the work? 


“The Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs and the 
Red Cross Chapters financed the work and 
paid for the milk.”’ 

“We all bought some of the Eagle 
Brand. Each child took a day to bring 
for the whole class.”’ 

“We arranged and presented a very 
unique, entertaining and instructive health 
program at the school auditorium for 
which we charged a small admission.”’ 

“The school financed part of the milk 
feedings. I bought the rest.”’ 

““We gave a health play and ice cream 
supper to raise money. 


4. How to interest the children? 
‘We fitted up a vacant class room for our 
work, two girls being appointed each 
week to be ‘housekeepers’ to keep every- 
thing in order. This privilege was con- 
ferred each week on the two who had 
tried hardest to keep the health rules.”’ 
““We carried on a health poster con- 
test, offering a prize for the best poster.”” 
“The pupils made booklets and put 
down every health lesson we learned, 
making the booklets very attractive by 


drawing and writing on health. I have 
one side of my school room for my nutri- 
tion class work; we call it Health Land.”’ 

Another teacher worked out a system 
of gold stars for awards for following 
health rules. 


5. How to serve Eagle Brand? 
Most teachers serve it diluted as a drink, 
which the children drink or sip through 
straws. Others have served it in the 
following ways: 

“‘with crackers or corn flakes."’ 

“as a milk shake or egg nog, and 
occasionally malted milk added to it.”” 

“T served lunches at the noon hour and 
included one item every day made of Eagle 
Brand. One mother made a junket of it."’ 

““as a spread on bread. On cold days we 
served the milk hot or made hot cocoa."’ 


6. How to conduct health classes? 
A complete set of 20 lessons for health 
classes is outlined in Nutrition and Health, 
a valuable handbook used by more than 
75,000 teachers. This book also contains 
information on malnutrition, authori- 
tative height and weight charts, reprints 
of experiments with malnourished school 
children, etc. 

Mail the coupon below for a free copy. 
You will find it invaluable. 

If you want additional proof of the 
value of school health work, send for a 
copy of How 10 Teachers Solved the Malnu- 
trition Problem, a booklet written by 
teachers who actually carried on health 
work last year. 

You can get the same fine results with 
your pupils—increased weight, improved 
appearance, better attitude and higher 
school marks—if you start this work 
now. This is a good time to begin—for 
children are apt to be run down at the end 
of the winter and before final examina- 
tions. Write for the necessary health 
program material today. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 


915 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free set of your Health 
Program Material. 
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“Don’t go near him; I’m so afraid” 


The Triumph of the Birds 
Olyve J. Roberts 


This play is suitable for elementary grades. Either girls or boys can 
represent the birds—girls preferably, as their costumes are more 
picturesque. Sprightliness and sense of humor should be the 
determining factors in the selection of the actors. The girls por- 
traying birds can wear simple white dresses, with semblances of 
birds, cut from Dennison paper, fastened to the shoulders, to the 
front of the dresses. and to a cap which in a few minutes the 
teacher can fashion from crepe paper. (The birds in the Dennison 
roll are well colored, and are of the proper size.) If boys are to 
be the actors, the representations of birds can be in like manner 
fastened to their clothing. 

The scarecrow can be dressed beforehand and at the proper time 
someone able to handle it can bring it in. When a performance of the 
play was given under the supervision of the writer, a reading-chart 
stand and a coat-hanger were used as a skeleton upon which to drape 
the scarecrow’s clothing. A real robin’s nest had previously been put 
into the coat pocket and a few dry grasses, etc., strewed on the floor 
for Mr. and Mrs. Robin to pick up, ostensibly for building the nest. 


CHARACTERS 
FARMER JENKINS AND His WIFE 
Mr. AND Mrs. Rorin 
MEADOWLARK 
CARDINAL 
BLUE JAY 
WoOoDPECKER 
ORIOLE 


ScENE—Farmer Jenkins’ Orchard 
Trme—An early summer day 


(The birds are discovered in the center of the stage, singing 
“Tra-la” to any simple air. Suddenly they see the farmer 
and his wife approaching and flutter away in a body to one 
side. Enter Farmer Jenkins and his wife.) 


Farmer Jenkins Just look at all our fruit trees! I 
certainly enjoy looking at them in the spring. A little 
while ago they were covered with pink and white blossoms; 
soon now they'll be hanging with cherries, apples, plums 
and pears. Just this morning I saw big cherries that 
seemed as if they might soon be ripe enough to eat. We 
ought to have a fine crop of them this year, but those 
thieving robins love them so, I’m afraid they’ll keep us 
from having many. 

Wife You’ll have to do something about it, Bill, if you 
don’t want to miss my fine cherry pies this year. If some- 
thing’s not done, there’s a chance I won’t be able even to 
put up any cherries for pies for next winter, either. You 
know the cherries went pretty short last season on account 
of those rascally birds. They just live in the cherry trees, 
and you'll have to get rid of them somehow this year. 

Farmer Jenkins 1 know what I’ll do. Ill fix up a 
scarecrow that will scare their heads off—a big fat one, with 
long arms and coat-sleeves that will flap in the wind and 
make him appear alive. They won’t come near these trees 
when they once see that! 
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Wife Odear! I want to save the cherries and the other 
fruit but, come to think of it, I hate to have the poor things 
frightened so. I love their songs, and they seem so happy 
to be back again with us. Look at that fine fat fellow over 
yonder! I wonder whereabouts in the South he spent the 
winter. He must have had plenty to eat down there, he’s 
so plump. 

Farmer Jenkins 
eating our cherries. I[’ll fix him. 

Wife Well, I’m sorry, but I know we must protect 
ourselves from them, so let’s go in the house and get the 
clothes ready to put on the scarecrow. 


He had so much he won’t need to be 





“Well, I won’t care as long as there are cherries enough for 
you to make a cherry pie” 

















“‘Why, it’s a robin’s nest!” 
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Farmer Jenkins All right; we must have the thing 
ready to put out soon. 
(Exeunt) 


(The birds all return again to the middle of the stage.) 


Mr. Robin Did you hear them talking about us? I 
thought that farmer was a smart man, but he doesn’t seem 
to know we’re his friends. My wife and I do eat some of 
his cherries, but we thought he didn’t mind our taking a 
few, we help him so much by eating other things that 
destroy his grain and fruit. 

Woodpecker Yes—and my family have helped him, too, 
going all up and down his trees, and eating the worms that 
are way down in the bark. Wouldn’t you think he’d know 
that if we didn’t do that, these worms would injure his trees 
very badly? Some day maybe he will put up a scarecrow 
to try to run us off! 

Meadowlark We feel so sorry for you, poor robins! He 
doesn’t understand bird language and doesn’t know we 
understand his. We judge it’s not his intention to run 
us meadow-larks away, that eat mostly insects and seeds of 
weeds; we’re never accused of doing any harm to his crops; 
just now and then we get a few grains of corn or wheat. 
Maybe, after all, he’ll decide to let you robins stay, too. 

Mrs. Robin We love this old orchard and the meadow 
yonder. But it would be dreadful to stay round here and 
not get one taste of cherries! 

Blue Jay That certainly would be bad, and I want to 
tell you how sorry I am, too, for you. By the way, I hope 
all you birds like me and don’t believe all the bad tales 
told about me. It’s not true that I eat only other birds’ 
eggs and their babies. I really am sometimes a thief, but 
I eat beetles, grasshoppers and caterpillars—and I eat 
acorns, chestnuts and beechnuts. The farmer doesn’t 
think I sing so well, but he admires my fine blue coat. 
He’s not likely to drive me away, but I’m sorry he’s angry 
with our robin friends. 

Bob White He doesn’t mean to harm us bob-whites, 
either. We come closer to his crops than any other birds, 
but he knows we destroy more weeds than almost any 
others. I wish he wouldn’t try to drive you robins away. 

Oriole 1 also help the farmer by destroying more cater- 
pillars than I really need to eat. I merely kill them and 
eat a small part of each one. The farmer doesn’t like me 
very much, though, because I eat his plums and grapes— 
some of them. Idoso much mischief to his apple trees, too, 
by pulling off apple blossoms and eating a few petals while 
I’m looking around for insects and bugs. They call me a 
saucy scamp, but I’m so beautiful, they like to see me 
around. Besides, they admire the pretty cradle my wife 
and I make for our babies. 

Cardinal Well, it’s too bad that you birds that like the 
cherries won’t be able to get them any more. We cardinals 
have a feast in the grape-vines and mulberry trees. One 
day last summer, we were having a good time in a lady’s 
cedar tree and she looked at us as if she didn’t mind in 
the least how many cedar berries we ate. That was, 
‘way down South, where there are so many more of us 
cardinals than there are here. I hope the farmer will 
change his mind about putting up that scarecrow he was 
nae of with his wife. Here they come. We'd better 

y off! 

(Exeunt) 


(Scarecrow is brought in. Enter Farmer Jenkins and 
wife, who pretend to finish fixing it, etc.) 


Wife Now, it’s all ready. 

Farmer Jenkins 1’m glad it’s finished at last. 

Wife Doesn’t it look like a real man?—a scary one, I 
mean. They’ll never come near these cherry trees now. 
Let them go feed on other things. 

Farmer Jenkins O my dear, my dear, those juicy 
cherry pies! I can taste them now. Haven’t you just 





(Continued on page 286) 


America says... 


“Let us work 
to put the hot school 
lunch in every school!”’ 








Ht you read your Government’s report of the 
activities of different States, in getting the hot 
lunch into school after school, large and small? It’s a 
story of fine accomplishment in an all-important cause! 


The people of America have been appalled to learn 
that one child out of every three of school age is mal- 
nourished—physically below par. Medical authorities 
and dietitians tell us that the hot school lunch can do 
much to remedy this dangerous condition. 


Perhaps you’ve said to yourself: “A hot lunch is im- 
possible in this school!’ If so, let us tell you how other 
teachers, in schools like yours, tried a certain simple 
plan—and succeeded! In these schools the hot lunch 
is now a firmly established institution. 


You can turn the cold lunches of your children into an 
appetizing, satisfying meal, simply by adding one big, 
delicious, steaming-hot drink. This drink is Instant 
Postum, prepared with hot milk instead of the usual 
boiling water. 


Instant Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
roasted, with a little sweetening. Prepare it with hot 
(not boiled) milk and you have an ideal drink for grow- 
ing bodies. And children love it. 


To prepare Instant Postum no cooking is required— 
just the heating of the milk. And the cost is so small that 
it is within the reach of practically every child. 


Accept this free offer! 


Let us send you our interesting booklet, in which we describe, in 
detail, the necessary equipment and the exact method of serving 
Instant Postum in your school. With it we will send a 50-cup tin, free! 
We make this offer so that you may see for yourself how easily the 
hot lunch can be installed in your school. 

Have your principal sign the coupon below—or, if yours is a one- 
room school, your own signature will be sufficient. Mail the coupon 
today! 


Postum is one of the 











Post Health ge oe : P.— PRIM. ED. 4-26 
which include also : : : 
4 r : EpucaTIionaL DEPARTMENT 
eraee able kick : Postum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Corn Flakes), Post’s : Battie Creek, Micu. 
Bran Flakes and Post’s : Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum 
Bran Chocolate. Your : offered free to. School Principals in connection 
grocer sells Postum in : with your school lunch plan. 
two forms. Instant : 
Postum, made in the : I ee Onna eee ee nee se ea 
cup by adding boiling : 
water, is one of the : School 
easiest drinks in the : 
world to prepare. Pos- : Street 
tum ag = is soe aney : eae eee oer 
to make, but shou e : . 
boiled 20 minutes. ; Ee State a 
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Stories for 
Intermediate Grades 


(See page 241) 

















Let us slip into the atmosphere of yearning ambition 
with the following poem: 


Out Where the Big Ships Are 


I’m tired of sailing my little boat 
Far inside of the harbor bar; 

I want to be out where the big ships float— 
Out on the deep, where the great ones are! 


And should my frail craft prove too slight 
For storms that sweep these wide seas o’er, 
Better go down in the stirring fight 
Than drowse to death by the sheltered shore! 
—Daisy Rhinehart 


“The Song of the Pine,”’ a story emphasizing this desire 
and which can be used on Arbor Day is herewith presented. 
The perfection of art as the result of long, patient, perse- 
vering study is brought out in the story of Paganini. 


The Song of the Pine 


High on a mountain ridge a tall young pine buffeted the 
winds and stretched ever nearer to the blue sky and the 
silver stars. The sun blazed upon it and the snow swirled 
about it, but it grew ever straight and strong and sound 
to the very heart. And in that heart the pine tree cherished 
one desire—to be of service to men. Each year other 
pines were taken away from the ridge. All of them went 
to the world of men; some to be made into lumber for 
houses, some to become matches, all to be of some help to 
human beings. But the pine tree wanted to serve in a 
bigger, truer way. It wished to do something that would 
fill men’s eyes with tears of joy, and quicken in their hearts 
the desire for better lives. 

One day, when the blue sky was tinged with gray, and 
the birds whispered of snow that was hurrying across the 
mountains, lumbermen took the pine tree from its ridge; 
and when spring came, it had been made into the tall mast 
of a great ship. For many years the vessel sailed back and 
forth over the broad ocean, while the wood of the pine tree 
in the tall mast heard the swishing of the foam-tipped waves, 
the roar of the strong sea winds, and the cries of the ocean 
birds that circled about it. Yet the pine tree was not 
happy, for it also heard the rough oaths of the men as they 
labored on the decks below, and saw the harsh look on the 
captain’s face as he gave his commands. 

When the captain was dead and the planks of the deck 
had rotted, the mast still stood tall and strong. A young 
sailor who had truly loved the old ship took the mast and 
made of it the central beam in the long living room of the 
new home he built for his bride. Then the pine wood knew 
the warmth of a fire on the hearth and of love in the heart. 
It heard the music of happy children’s laughing voices. 
But sorrow and poverty came to the little house. The 
young sailor longed for the sea and grew old too soon, and 
the beam in the ceiling, still straight and sound, saw him 
grow bent and gray. 

As the years passed by, the sailor’s son became master 
of the home, and he tore down the old house for a new brick 
dwelling. The best pieces of wood he built into a barn, 
and there above the stables was the pine beam. Below, 
the cattle lowed their stories of willing labor in the fields; 
and above, the hush of the silver stars looked down upon 
the world. 

And then, one day, a maker of violins came to the barn. 
His quick eye saw the beam of pine, and he knew the wood 


was rich with long years of service and seasoned to the heart. 

“How much must I pay you for that beam?” he asked. 
The owner laughed. 

“Only so much a§ it will cost to put a new one in its 
place,” he answered. So the maker of violins took the 
beam and from it carved a wonderful instrument. He gave 
it to a great musician. 

As the master violinist drew his bow across the strings, 
the wood of the pine tree breathed forth its story. It sang 
of the whirling snow and the nesting birds on the mountain 
ridge, the swish of the foam-tipped waves, the roar of the 
strong sea winds, the warmth of the fire on the hearth and 
of lovein the heart, the music of happy children’s laughter, 
the poverty and sorrow of the little home, the sailor’s 
longing for his ship, the willing labor of the cattle in the 
fields, and the hush of the silver stars looking down on the 
world. The eyes of those who listened filled with tears of 
joy and in their hearts quickened the desire for better lives. 

“How wonderfully he plays!” they said of the master, 
but he knew, as did the maker of violins, that the song came 
from the wood of the little pine tree, made rich with long 
years of service and seasoned to the very heart. 


—Margaret Anne Spanton 


The following poems, as well as those in the Primary 
section will be of use. 
Why 


I wonder why they call it spring. 
Is it because the birds are singing? 
Is it because, on every hand, 
We see the grass and flowers springing? 


Perhaps so, but I like to think 
Its ’cause my heart feels just like singing 
At all the beauty everywhere, 
And, as I walk, I feel like springing. 
—Annie Willis McCullough 


Dream Days 


I lose the other boys, and then 
I steal away and hidden lie 

Deep in the tangled grass and watch 
The clouds as they go scudding by. 


Sometimes they are a flock of sheep 
Hard driven from the meadows low. 
They do not seem to mind it much. 
I like to wonder where they go. 


Sometimes a great, black horse tears through, 
And O, my heart beats fast and loud! 

I wonder how it feels to be 
The Maker of a racing cloud!—Ruth I. Conner 


An Arbor Day Tree 


“Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 
What will you be, when we’re old and gray?” 


“The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment house. 


“The dressing-room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust and katydid’s concert hall. 


“The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon; 


“And my leaves shall whisper then merrily 
A tale of the children who planted me.”—A non. 
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“Three times the salary of a teacher” 





“I know I've earned three times the sal- 
ary of a teacher and fully as much as 
most men,” writes one of the pioneer 


BOOK HOUSE representatives. 


Another, who gave up an established 
business to take up this new idea in chil- 
dren’s work, says “the BOOK HOUSE 
offers limitless opportunities and with- 
out previous experience or training. My 
earnings the second year were $3000 for 
ten months. Next year I am aiming at 
$5000and I know I can make it ifI work.” 


A former teacher writes, “Like most 
girls, when it was time to decide upon 
some profession I chose teaching because 
it seemed to be the only course open for 
me. After six years of moderately cuc- 
cessful teaching at a salary I couldn't 
stretch over three months of vacation, 
no matter how I schemed, I decided to 
try something else. Since taking up work 
with My BOOKHOUSE, I have real- 
ized and profited by its never failing op- 
portunities for work, travel and self de- 
velopment and, for once in my life, Iam 


the possessor of a growing bank account 
and feel as though I can indulge in some 
of the luxuries for which I have always 
longed.” 

Saysanother, “There is nothing I know 
of that pays so well. During the past 
year I saved more than I ever made before 
in the same length of time. AfNy woman 
with ordinary ability—and that’s all I 
have —can make from $3000 to $4000 a 
year and work no harder than in an office 
or school room at $1800.” 


My BOOKHOUSE needs more rep- 
resentatives of the calibre of these wom- 
en. It may be your great opportunity 
toincrease your earningsand, at the same 
time, to enter a field of service to children 
fully as important as teaching school. 


Free 


Booklet 





Write for this booklet, “What Can a 
Woman Do?” Do not let previous no- 
tions about your “ability to sell” deter 
you. This booklet consists of the experi- 
ences of BOOK HOUSE representatives 
written by themselves. Many were once 
teachers, like yourself. Many never 
dreamed they could “sell”. They found 
the work different from anything they 
had imagined because My BOOKHOUSE 
is different. It is not “just another set of 
books” but an idea—a basic idea that 
answers, as it has never been answered 
before, the great problem of parents, 
“What shall the children read?” 


Fill out and mail the coupon while 
you think of it. 
| The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN od 
| 360-P North Michigan Avenue 
Cuicaco 


Piease send me the free booklet, “What 
| Can a Woman Do?” 


| 
| 
| 
| SN cccecannncinihnticipnareeRanpsscanelelbcichiel | 
| Full Address | 

| 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-P North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“yy BQDKHOUSE 


“The child who reads is 
the child who leads” 
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THE WAY OF ESCAPE 





Courtesy Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
SAN ISABEL NATIONAL FoREST— COLORADO 


To Any Tall Mountain 


To prop the skies up with your snows, 
To wear the sunset’s emerald-rose, 
To fill the streams from your silver cask, 
To sleep at night in a purple mask; 
You do these things while I must sit 
In a stuffy red-plush room and knit. 
—Margaret Todd Ritter, in “ Mirrors” 


We have all felt just like this at times, and resolved that 
when opportunity offered, we would wast no time in break- 





Courtesy Union Pacific System 


THe GREAT WHITE THRONE 


The Great White Throne, in Zion National Park, southwestern 
Utah, a majestic and colossal rock temple of red, rosy, buff and 
white sandstone, rising 3000 feet above the floor of Zion Canyon. 


ing loose from our stuffy surroundings. But some of us 
have a tendency to be a little like the canon in one of Eden 
Philpott’s stories. One day, as he was walking in his 
garden, he conceived a sudden desire to visit the Holy Land. 
Somewhat to his surprise, after thinking the matter all 
over, he found there was really no reason at all why he 
should not do so. So he thought the matter all over still 
again and finally announced to his household that two 
years from the following autumn he thought he should 
be able to arrange his affairs so as to set out on the journey. 

Let us not imitate the good canon unless we must. 
Travel pays for itself many times over and the more we 
see the more we are able to see. Mountains are good objec- 
tives, if you have no other. Do you know the mysterious 
fascination of the Sierras, spreading across the desert 
in the twilight? Have you seen the sunshine turn Mt. 
Shasta to a sparkling sugar loaf? Have you marveled 








Courlesy Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 


BEAUTIFUL YOSEMITE FALLS OF THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL 
PARK — CALIFORNIA 


at the beauty of Salt Lake, with its encircling mountains 
crowned with snow? Have you followed the wonderful 
course of the Columbia River, or seen the Olympics across 
Puget Sound, or picked a fringed gentian growing on the 
edge of a geyser under the shadow of snow mountains in 









ba . * = 
Courtesy of Santa Fé Lines 
THE CANYON FROM GRANDEUR PoInT—GRAND 
CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


Yellowstone Park, or marveled at the size of the twin 
flowers above Snoqualmie Falls, or camped on_ those 
wonderful upland meadows, flower-carpeted, in Glacier 
Park? If you have not done all these things and a great 
many others beside, you do not know this country of ours. 
You are still dwelling in hemmed-in stuffy places and have 
not learned the way of escape from them. Make this 
summer your emancipation. 


PARADISE VALLEY, RAINIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


Courtesy Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Laut Kutway 


Only a few miles from Seattle and Tacoma, on Puget Sound, there 
is a mountain park like no other in this world. From its center rises 
the noble cone of Mt. Rainier, 14,000 feet above the sea level. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the only line running to 
Ashford, Wash., the gateway to the park. 
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“NO ROOM, CHILDREN! 
YOU CAN’T COME IN!” 


If your Local School Board have this prob- 
lem on their hands—write us at once 


WE HAVE THE SOLUTION 


HETHER you need one, two or 

three more rooms, you can get 
them quickly by ordering units of the 
Fireproof Ambler Asbestos School Build- 
ings. Cold weather won’t hinder seri- 
ously the erection of these buildings. 
Paneled, roofed, sheathed with FrrEPROOF 
Ambler Asbestos building materia! of the 
most permanent and substantial type. 


Shipped in standard, easily handled sec- 
tions that can be speedily erected, yet 
the buildings have the appearance of 
structures costing several times as much. 


May we tell you about our service and 
cost? 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
228j Pennant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 































Plan to visit the TROPICS this summer 


Fanned by westerly trade winds it’s cool in the Caribbean, and you can enjoy to the utmost the 
luxury of Sea Travel, the romance of the ‘‘Spanish Main,” and the spirit of adventure in won- 
derful trips ashore—and all included in the price you pay for your ticket 


Special Summer (Cruises onGreat\)nite Fleet Ships 





15 Days—Special Cruises to Jamaica. Ten days at sea on a 
Wonderful Great White Fleet Ship—every room an outside 
room, unexcelled food and service; Five days on the loveliest 
island in the world. Your stay at the famed Myrtle Bank Hotel, 
Kingston, Jamaica; Motor Trips to points of interest, etc., are 


all included in the price you pay for your S 
ticket. Sailings every ee from New 
York. 





= 





24 Days—Special Cruises to Guatemala with stops at Havana 
and Kingston, Jamaica. Rail trip to Guatemala City, Auto trip 
to Antigua, forty-mile auto trip in Jamaica and an aut) trip 
through Havana and suburbs. Your stay at hotels, and trans- 


portation for all shore trips included in price S$ 3 1 5 











you pay for ticket. Sailings every other 

Saturday from New York. 

Saturday sailings from New Orleans to Havana, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. Sixteen days of rest and interest, including 
shore trips at Havana and Panama, as well as hotel accom- 
modations during stay on the isthmus. All ex- § 

penses paid. ; i: 200 
From New Orleans ny every Wedecnter to Havana and 
Cristobal, Canal Zone; Pt. Limon, Costa Rica; Pt. Castilla, 
Honduras. Sixteen days of luxurious cruising,, all $2 1 5 
expenses paid. oe 











22 Days—Special Cruises to Costa Rica with opportunities to 
visit Havana; the Canal Zone, Panama City, C, Z.; Port Limon 
and San Jose, Costa Rica. Trips ashore and rail trip to San Jose 
with hotel accommodations included in the price you pay for y ur 


ticket. All the comforts of a first-class hotel $3 2 5 








on these Great White Fleet Ships which sail 

every Saturday from New York. 

22 Days—Special Colombian Cruises. Kingston, Jamaica; the 
Canal Zone; Cartagena, Santa Marta and Puerto Colombia, 
Colombia, South America, are all visited on this delightful trip, 
All shore trips, auto fares, etc., included in $3 1 

the price you pay for your ticket. Sailings 5 


from New York every Wednesdey. 











Write for booklet, “Cruising the Caribbean,” leaflets and full 


information to 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, 281 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


19 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. 
142 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 
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That Trip Abroad’ 


Rachel Louise Travous, Illinois 


W* were two lone women on our first trip abroad. 
In order not to miss any of the fun of departure 
and to settle ourselves in anticipation of future 
disability, we were aboard our steamer an hour before 
sailing. We soon began to discover the manifold advan- 
tages of the route we had chosen. Three days on inland 
waters, amid pastoral scenes, gave us moral support and 
sea legs. We awakened on the eighth day amid scenes of 
even surpassing beauty—lIreland through a mist, then the 
hills of Scotland and the islands of the Firth of Clyde. 

Voyagers to Glasgow are for the most part Scotch, and 
their helpfulness in itinerary-making is valuable. The crew 
being Scotch, tipping does not reach the usual proportions. 
Our fees, reduced to the satisfaction of our Scotch advisers, 
were received appreciatively. Where one has a companion, 
joint tipping reduces the individual apportionment. My 
tips en route, with benefit collections, were less than six 
dollars. When several travel together, bath hours need 
not be taken for everyone of the party. Because of activi- 
ties, seasickness, and sheer laziness, each one will not want 
his hour daily, and extra time can be arranged with the 
bath steward. On other than Scotch boats, one fees this 
steward at the rate of twenty-five cents per bath. A late 
afternoon hour affords opportunity for resting before dinner, 
but strangely enough it is the hours before breakfast, neces- 
sitating immediate dressing after the hot bath, that are 
clamored for. 

It is well to save some of your American money, in de- 
nominations for use, for return tipping and immediate use 
upon landing in New York. Bills are not easily changed on 
shipboard. 

If you prefer to get your air promenading or at deck sports 
and to do your resting in the lounge, you will have no need 
of either a steamer chair or rug. My sittings were never long 
enough to make the effort of wrapping-up in a rug worth- 
while. If you desire, delay the renting of chair and rug 
at a dollar each until you find need of them. 

There will be things you will wish you had taken with 
you and things you had rather have left at home. You 
will appreciate your hot water bottle, but you will be sorry 
if you take along jewelry whose loss will cause regret. 
Knickers are useless. A kodak, unless it be small, is a 
burden. For the masque ball on shipboard, you will find 
materials at hand, towels, sheets, etc., for a clever costume. 
A rug of your own will be more of a bother than a comfort. 
A library supplies book needs. 

Seasickness is an unnecessary evil, largely mental. Set 
your system right before you start. Aboard, leave liquid 
and rich foods alone and eat plenty of sensible food. Fruit 
from the dining saloon is an antidote for seasickness that 
sometimes attacks empty stomachs before breakfast. 

A code book, supplied by telegraph companies, may save 
you money. If your addressee’s name and address require 
neither initials nor street number, you can cable “ Alkyl,” 
meaning “ Arrived safely,” from Glasgow for eighty cents, 
night rate. 

Landing at Glasgow you will be at once in a center of 
sight-seeing interest without a train journey. “Just around 
the corner” will be tourist companies and booking offices 
to help you develop your plans. You will have less expense 
and be less hurried if you patronize trains and trams instead 
of char-a-bancs whenever possible. There are afternoon 
railroad rates on specified days. See to it that you are 
where you want to be on Sundays; “blue laws” in Scotland 
interfere with rail and water travel. 

Five days in Glasgow will give you ample time for seeing 
Ayr, Dumfries, The Trossachs, the marble staircase and 
mosaics of the Municipal Buildings, the Cathedral, and the 


*Financial conditions change so constantly that we take no responsi- 
bility for any figures given in these articles.—Eb. 
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Art Gallery. As for Dumfries. I do not think the Burns 
associations are sufficient to attract, but there are pictur- 
esque vennels and a delightful seven-mile ride on the farmer’s 
bus to Sweetheart Abbey. 

An excursion to Inverness is decidedly worthwhile. Go 
by boat through the Kyles of Bute and the charming little 
Crinan Canal to Oban. Next day continue your journey 
to Inverness via the Caledonian Canal. Both Oban and 
Inverness are delightful spots and restful, and your ticket 
will allow a longer stop-over. Your day’s train journey 
from Inverness to Edinburgh through the heart of the high- 
lands may be broken at Stirling. 

For a shilling, a piece of land luggage may be sent from 
your lodgings in one city to your next station in the British 
Isles, and for another shilling, directly to your new lodgings. 
Or, if you have not made advance arrangements, you can 
leave your luggage in check until you are located and then 
pay an extra shilling for its delivery. 

It is well, especially in honest Scotland, to take private 
lodgings. Don’t be guided by first impressions. You will 
come to love most those homes that seemed the crudest. 
When possible reserve your room in either hotel or pension 
in advance. 

Passing a week in Edinburgh, that city whose principal 
street is a page from history, we were not hurried in seeing 
Holyrood and the interesting streets that lead to it, Grey- 
friar’s Kirkyard with its memories of Greyfriars’ Bobby, 
Roslyn Chapel with its Prentice Column, and St. Giles’. 
You will get more of the atmosphere of the historic churches 
from worshiping than from gaping. Except in the most 
famous, where commercialism has robbed the cathedrals of 
even their Sunday solemnity, the services are memorable. 

For a little less than three weeks in Scotiand, my lodgings, 
meals, and gratuities were a trifle more than thirty dollars. 
My sightseeing expenses were approximately as follows: 
Glasgow to Ayr and return (train and tram) with admis- 
sions, $1; Glasgow to Dumfries, thence to Sweetheart 
Abbey and return (train and bus), $4.50; Trossachs and 
Loch Lomond char-a-banc tour out of Glasgow, $4.50 (an- 
other time I should stay for a few days at one of The Tros- 
sachs hotels); circle tour Glasgow-Oban-Inverness-Stirling- 
Edinburgh, also boat trip from Oban to Iona and Staffa, $16 
(first class on boats is $7 extra; you will find fine people in 
the steerage and the deck position is to be preferred; if you 
are not satisfied, you can change on board); char-A-banc tour 
of the Scott countiy from Edinburgh, including admissions 
to Dryburgh and Abbotsford, $2.50; miscellaneous ad- 
missions and transportations, $2.50. 

In the English Lake district are delightful walks and 
diives, each with its literary associations. My four days 
here with train fare from Edinburgh to Keswick cost $18.50. 

An interesting day in London should embrace the old 
pait of the city—St. Paul’s, the Towe1, and the haunts of 
Dickens with supper at Ye Old Cheshire Cheese. One 
should take advantage of the theatres, where excellent seats 
in the pit are ridiculously low-priced. 

My fare from Keswick to London was $8, and my ten 
days in this city of diversified sights cost about $45. 

Especially in the British Isles, one should not forego the 
fulfilment of a dream for want of companionship. Every- 
one is so kind to the lone traveler that you will feel as if you 
have been wafted from place to place and set gently down. 
On one of my happiest excursions I had only a small hand- 
bag for my companion. Leaving Paddington Station, 
London, one morning, I reached Leamington in time for a 
char-a-banc tour of Kenilworth, Warwick, Guy’s Cliff, and 
the Shakespeare country. (To get into the atmosphere of 
Oxford in a short time, see the old buildings silhouetted 
against an evening sky, go to Christ Church Chapel for 
morning service after a tour of the halls, and take the 
Addison Walk at Magdalen College.) The next afternoon 
I went by train to Wallingford, thence down the Thames to 
Henley. Next morning I rejoined the boat, going as far as 


(Continued on page 289) 
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SPRING PROJECTS 
CALL FOR COLOR 


VERY classroom develops 

subject matter in the Spring 
which requires the use of color 
to stress the essential values. 

“Crayo_a”’ Wax Crayons and 
“PERMA” Pressed Crayons make 
excellent drawings in outline and 
mass. “Artista” Water Colors 
produce colorful, even washes. 
Blackboard Crayons in white and 
colors simplify the teachers’ work 
in demonstrating. 

Our Art Service Bureau’s Spring 
Outline contains work for the 
eight grades, to be carried out 
with “Gotp Mepav” Products. 
May we send you a copy gratis? 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™ Street New York. N.Y 
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This Is Travel 
at Its Finest! 


So you will say when you ride on “The Olym- 
pian’”’ between Lake Michigan and Puget Sound. 
Here is every luxury of modern train equipment 
—observation club car, ladies’ lounge, standard 
and tourist sleeping cars, dining car serving 
delicious “‘Milwaukee” meals. 


Here you see the world round traveler, Orient- 
bound; educators, farmers, Army and Navy 
officers; families on vacation. Here you see 
engineers and scientists come from the ends of 
the earth to study that marvel of railroad con- 
struction— the more than 600 miles of electrified 
right of way through the mountains. 


Travelers such as these prefer this route for that 
excellence of equipment, cuisine and attentive 
service that has given the “‘Milwaukee’’ its 
repute as the most progressive railroad in the 
world. 


Write for free descriptive booklets 


GEO. B. HAYNES 

General Passenger Agent [eee 

708 New Union Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Vacations— 
One Low Round Trip Fare 


The Rock Island takes you up—up—up—a 
mile high —to Colorado Springs or Denver. 


Still higher—another mile—-great peaks in 
battle array—crowned by perennial snows— 
scoured by eon-old glaciers —gash- 
ed by canyons seemingly bottomless 
—tremendous,awe-inspiring, superb 


—that’s Colorado. 


To the North — where Nature 
blows hot and cold eternally— 
Earth's greatest show — with menag- 
erie combined—continued white 
crested peaks—hot geysers —vari- 
colored springs—sparkling cascades 
—that’s Yellowstone. 


Rock 
Island 


And beyond the Sierra range— 
blue waters — great white beaches 
—fertile farms below sea level — 
giant vegetation — missions — land- 
marks of romance and pioneer his- 
tory—that’s California. 


In all America—no trip like this. 


. Before concluding that you “can’t 
afford” so comprehensive a vaca- 
tion, it will pay you to get the facts. 


Rock Island Complete 
Travel Service Bureaus 
in all Principal Cities 


THIS 


L. M. Allen, Vice President, Rock Island Lines, 
Room 731A, La Salle St. Station, Chicago, IIL. 


Send without cost your publication on © Colorado 0 Yellowstone Park 


0 California (please check book or books desired) and let me have full par- 
ticulars regarding the cost of a trip that will include all three regions. 
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Reading for the Spring Months 











Grades Two and Three 















Stories from Birdland. Vols. I and II 
Illustrated. Large type. Price, 60 cents each 


The child is brought into sympathy with the bird life part 
of Nature. The stories, the illustrations, found on nearly 
every page, and the incidental descriptions, bring the pupil 
into wholesome contact with nature, and he is thereby 
“‘refreshed, uplifted, and developed.” 









Legends of the Springtime 
Full-page illustrations to each legend. Price, 60 cents 










This beautiful volume groups delightfully and instruc- 
tively together those oft-told tales from English, Norse, 
American Indian and Greek sources, and artfully leads the 
children to interpret their symbolism. Six legends include 
Sleeping Beauty, Siegfried and Brunhilde, Idun and the 
Apples, Baldur, How the Summer Came, and Proserpine. 


Buds, Stems and Roots 
Price, 60 cents 


The End Buds, Side Buds, and Underground Buds talk 
well and so wisely. The Roots, too, have their say. Nature 
is charmingly alive in this book. 
















Welsh’s Out Doors 
Illustrated. 182 pp. Large type. Price, 60 cents 


Cows, sheep, dogs, foxes, birds, frogs, and insects, talked 
about in an easy, familiar way, always diverting and in- 
forming the little ones. 








Some of Our Friends 
Large type. Price, 60 cents 


Stories of familiar animals in and about the home, which 
instruct while they charm the little readers, who wonder 
and want to know all about these curious creatures. 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles 


Large ly pe. Price, GO cents 


Strikingly original, bright, keeping the child-mind on the 
alert with not a dull nor unnecessary sentence. Seed 
lessons and the germination story of springtime, as thus 
imparted, become a pastime for the children, as well as a 
permanent possession. 


Grades Four and Five 




















Aunt May’s Bird Talks 


Half-tone and other illustrations. 162 pp. Price, 60 cents 


In a lively conversational style, by queries, by observation, 
by walks and talks, curiosity is aroused and children delight 


in learning much about the plumage, the habits, and homes 
of birds. 
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Day by Day Lesson Plans 
(Continueh from pag) 267) 

Teacher directs the class. 
Put 9 paper cows ina row. Take away 1. 
How many left? 
Each child comes to the teacher’s desk 
and writes the figure 8 on teacher’s tablet. 
The ten problems may be written scatter- 
ingly on the board, and the teacher tells 
class they may pick out the problem they 
want to work, and as soon as they have 
found the answer tiptoe to teacher’s desk 
and write the answer on her tablet, first 
pointing to the problem that he has se- 
lected from the blackboard. 


9—1= 9—-6= 
g—2= 9—7= 
9—3= 9—8= 
9—4= 9—4—4= 
9—5= 9-3-3= 


This is an excellent quieling lesson. 
Seat-work: Draw a tablet leaf full of cows. 
Wednesday 
Class material: 10 oblong strips of colored 
paper for each child. 
Write the following problems on the 
blackboard: e 


8+1= 24+7= 
74+2= 1+8= 
6+3= 44+4+1= 
5+4= 343+43= 
3+6= 44+5= 


With the strips of paper, form the com- 

’ binations given in the problems above. 
After each combination has been formed 
and the children are sure of the answer, 
have a child write the answer after the 
problems on the blackboard. 

Seat-work: Copy the number combinations 
from the blackboard onto the strips of 
paper used in recitation. Put only one 
problem on each strip of paper. 

Thursday 

Class material: 9 blocks for each child. 
Have class form the following combinations 
with their blocks. 


3+3+2= 3+4+1= 
6+2+1= 6+1+1= 
2+2424+2= 5+1+1= 
6+2+1= 3+2+1= 
5+1+1= 3+1+1= 


Seat-work: Pupils put their blocks in the 
supply cabinet. Each child may take a 
magazine from the cabinet and look at the 
pictures in it. (I suppose every teacher 
keeps a stack of old numbers of children’s 
magazines, such as St. Nicholas, Child Life, 
Johu Martin’s Book, etc., at this time of 
the year. The children can read some of 
the things in the magazines and there are 
always the pictures to interest them.) 

Friday 

Class material: 1 pair scissors; 1 8-inch 
square of colored paper for each child. 
Make a box to-day. Make a 16 fold as in 
last Friday’s lesson. Unfold; refold to a 
4 fold square. (Fig. B) 

Cut off triangles E and F, just as they are 
folded. Unfold the paper, and C is the 
result. 

Fold each corner A, B, C and D, as corners 
C and D are folded in the illustration. 
(See page 267) 

Crease lines XY, YZ, XW, WZ. 

Tie the top corners with colored twine. 
Make handles of twine. 

Seat-work: Each child count out 34 pegs. 
By grouping, show how many 10s and 
how many over in the 34 pegs. 


A 54-acre tract of ground is being developed 
by the Park Department of Buffalo, New York, 
for a recreation field. The tract adjoins one of 
Buffalo’s new standardized schools, which is 
itself situated on a 5-acre tract. 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


Primary, III. 


June 22—Summer School— July 30 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kindergarten, II. 


Playground. 


Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Central Location — Accredited. 


Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART; 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? Youcan. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave - 


How would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy. Stub- 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. 

Crying, ‘Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, ond other book. It means success 
~~» MO TD. er in the all-important part 

The Free Introductory of your life work—disci- 
Course points tne way to pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- Surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the _ highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mall the appended coupon 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 34 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 





TERR ONS. ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
ept. 34 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on ~ { 
_. please send me at once Pro 
*s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical” School Discipline, 
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Bird Spelling Project 
(Continued from page 256) 
I sing, “Pretty, pretty.” 
My nest is in the bush. 
I have four eggs. 
They have brown spots. 


New words: 
Cardinal, nest, pretty, four, bush, brown, eggs, spots 


Teacher Sometimes when we are out in early spring we 
see a flash of blue and orange across the road and we say 
“O, there is a - 

Children Bluebird. 

Teacher Yes, now we say, “Spring is here.” I will tell 
you a story of “Bluebird Householder.” (Cara Lanning.) 


Sentences: 
I am a bluebird. 
I came from the south. 
I sing of spring. 
Will you make me a house? 
I will eat worms and bugs for it. 





New words: 
bluebird, came, south, bugs, spring, from, make, sing 


Teacher If you were to go along the marsh early in 
March, you would bear above your head, “Konk-a-ree! 
ok-a-lee!”” and, looking up, you would see a bird dressed 
in shiny black, with a red spot on each wing. You would 
say, “O, see the —” 

James Blackbird. 

Teacher Yes, he is called the Red-winged Blackbird. 
Be ready to tell me something about him to-morrow and 
I will tell you a story of a little blackbird who has so much 
trouble. (Tell the story of “Bobby Blackbird’s Troubles.”’) 


Teacher Let us invite Bobby into our house and have: 


him tell us about the nest he and his mate built. 


Sentences: 
My name is Bobby Blackbird. 
We live near the marsh. 
Our nest is made of grass. 
We have five blue eggs. 
They have black markings. 


New words: 
name, Bobby Blackbird, marsh, near, grass, made, 
five, markings 


Teacher Avery dainty little bird would like to come into 
our bird-house. She is yellow and black and a fine needle- 
woman. She would like to have some pieces of string for 
her weaving. It will take about twenty-five yards. 

(The Oriole is not as common in our locality as most of 
the other birds, so the children could tell very little about it.) 

She will hang her nest to a three-forked branch of a tree, 
then she will weave carefully until she makes a little bag. 
In this bag she will leave a tiny hole, just large enough for 
her to slip into. 

The name of this little bird is Oriole, sometimes called 
Hang-bird. 

The father bird has a much brighter coat than the mother. 
He is sometimes called “Golden Robin” or “Fire Bird.” 
He does not help to weave the nest, but sits on a branch 
of a tree and sings to his mate while she works. 

Let us peep into her nest and see her six eggs lined with 
black. When the little birds are hatched, they will find 
themselves in a little cradle, which is rocked by the wind. 
They ought to be very good babies when they have Mr. 
Wind to rock them, don’t you think? 

(Tell the story found in “The Children’s Hour,” by 
Bailey and Lewis, entitled “The Oriole’s Journey,” or 
“Mrs. Oriole,” by Cara Lanning.) 


Sentences: 
My name is Oriole. 
Please give me some string. 
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I want to weave my nest. 
I will hang it-in your apple tree. 
I will eat the insects. 


New words: ; 
Oriole, weave, hang, string, give, apple, insect, some 


Teacher Two other little birds wish to come into our 
house. We will have plenty of room for them, for they are 
so small that they are sometimes called Midgets. We are 
glad to welcome them to our bird-house booklets and to our 
real bird-houses in our yards, for they will help our gardens 
by eating caterpillars, cut-worms, plant lice and many more 
insects which spoil our gardens. (Tell the story of the 
“Midget’s Nest,” by Cara Lanning.) 


Sentences: 
My name is Willie Wren. 
My mate’s name is Winnie. 
Will you make us a house? 
We are little workers. 
We will take care of your gardens. 


New words: 
Willie, Winnie, Wren, mate’s, workers, gardens, care, your 


Teacher There isa little bird which comes just when the 
dandelion is in blossom. It is yellow and black. Its name 
is Goldfinch, sometimes called Thistle Bird, because it is 
so often seen perching on a thistle stalk. 

I want you to watch for the Goldfinches and tell us when 
you see one. They are very pretty and are sweet singers. 

(Tell the story how the Goldfinch got its colors.) 


Sentences: 
I am a Goldfinch. 
See my yellow coat! 
I have a black cap. 
I like to sing. 
I eat seeds and plant lice. 


New words: 
Goldfinch, yellow, coat, seeds, plant-lice 


On each page of the booklet was hektographed the picture 
of a bird in the order in which we studied them. The 
children colored the birds and wrote sentences, from dicta- 
tion, below the picture. The children were all very much 
interested in the birds and learned about many more than 
we were able to put into our booklets. 





Two Mothers and Their Families 
(Continued from page 240) 

We do not know very much about her except that she 
was an American named Elizabeth Gardner, who spent 
most of her life in France. 

She was a pupil of the great artist Bouguereau, whom 
she married. 

She has painted many pictures of children. Besides 
“Two Mothers and Their Families,” she painted “Cinder- 
ella.” Her pictures have been exhibited many times in 
this country and abroad. 


Oral Story Telling 


Have the children tell the story in two paragraphs, as: 


a What happened before the picture. 
b What is happening in the picture. 


After the children have told their stories, tell them the 
real story of the picture. 
The second day have the children write the stories orally. 


(Continued on page 289) 
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A Bird Project 


(Continued from page 255) 
The Brown Thrush—Lucy Larcom 
Robert of Lincoln—William Cullen Byrant 
To the Cuckoo—William Wordsworth 
Bob White—George Cooper 
To a Sylark—William Wordsworth 
The Throstle—Lord Tennyson 
The Belfry Pigeon—Nathaniel P. Willis 
Who Killed Cock Robin?—Nursery Rhyme 
Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?—Lydia Maria 
Child 
The Bluebird—Emily H. Miller 
The Swallow—Christina Rossetti 
Robin Redbreast—William Allingham 
What Does Little Birdie Say—Lord Tennyson 
What the Birds Say—Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
The Humming Bird—Lucy Larcom 
My Robin—Bolton 
Whippoorwill Time—M adison Cawein 
Mocking Birds—P. H. Payne 
The Owl—Lord Tennyson 
The Lone Quail—Jake Harrison 
The Bird’s Elegy—Frank D. Sherman 
The Catbird—Madison Cawein 
Tampa Robins—Lamar 
The Chickadee—Dagre 





Toledo Policemen Play Sym- 
phonies 


The Toledo Police Symphony Orchestra is to 
present a series of concerts in the auditoriums 
of the local high schools in the next three 
months. The organization is made up of fifty 
members of the department, brought together 
by Charles W. Roth, patrolman, who directs 
the musicians. The orchestra has drilled 
thirteen months, with few formal appearances. 

The fact that the traffic officers, patrolmen, 
turnkeys and other men who “do a trick” at 
policing every day, are able to play very 
creditably “Second Movement from the Fifth 
Symphony” of Tschaikowsky, Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony.” and the “ Peer Gynt 
Suite,” by Greig, is evidence that a real 
orchestra has been developed. 

_ Mr. Roth in his spare time has written fifty- 
eight compositions for piano, taught pupils to 
play the trombone, and has started to write a 
book. Mr. Roth has been in the department 
since 1917 doing his regular turns, and now is 
assigned to information clerk at the central 
station.—Christian Science Monitor 





The platoon, or work-study-play plan of 
organization, has been adopted by one or more 
public schools in 101 cities in 33 states. In 
addition, two private institutions, Carson and 
Girard Colleges in Pennsylvania, are operated 
on the platoon plan. 
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WAX CRAYONS 
IN THE 
BLUE and ORANGE BOX 


WRITE FOR 
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The 
AMERI€AN ©PAYON COLIPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
AND FAC TORIES 


) MAYES AVENUE 
SANDUSAY OHIO 
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PRINTING 





50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
of operation is 2c for each set of copies. 

Write your dealer for circular, or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 








POSTER PATTERNS 


For Every Season 


Kindergarten and primary teachers everywhere 
like the Johanna Holm poster and sand table pat- 
terns because there is an appropriate one for every 
month. 


Miss Holm’s personally written instruction book 
and 18 patterns comprise a complete set for your 
use. There are patterns for every month and for 
special occasions. 

Write for free information and details. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











commercial speed without physical strain. 
We continue to offer FREE 

n supplied with our manuals. 
MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
1128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 





Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily 
comprehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 
Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 


If thoroughly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain as print when written hour after hour at 


NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose pupils have 
One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER METHOD (red covered) 
Address our nearest office 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 








and highly remunerative. 


Earn Good Money During 
Your Summer Vacation 
We desire to fill these positions with 
people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each one will be 
appointed an exclusive representative 
and will be given an — pro- 
position bound to produce a good 
income. In past summers many of our 
special representatives have averaged 
over $600.00. This is indicative of 
the excellent annual salary that is 
possiblefor thosewho qualify for posi- 
tions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to 
Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from the 
day they start to work, and rail- 
road fare paid. Ambition, plus the 


“= 





You will enjoy travel 











7016 EUCLID AVE. 


Teachers! Exceptional Opportunities 
for Added Summer Income 


HE S. L. Weedon Company needs teachers to fill special 
positions the coming summer in work that is very agreeable 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 3-D CLEVELAND, OHIO 


careful Weedon training and constant 
help, will start those accepted on an 
exceptional business career along 
school lines. Agreeable associates, 
of course, and of the highest type. 


—And Travel 


Each position carries with itan oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature, although 
secondary, should carry weight when 
you consider next summer's plans. 


Inquiries Invited from 
Responsible Individuals 
We invite inquiries from responsible 
teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry 
we will send youa “High Way to Suc- 
cess,” descriptive of the kind of work, 
the position, and the Company; and a 
personal letter, telling you whether or 
not you can fit into one of these 
openings. Remember, we have been 
in business over 20 years, and will 
place those accepted in positions that 
not only offer a chance to exchange 
a summer of leisure for one of in- 
come and travel, but which also may 
lead to a permanent connection. 
Please state your age, education and 
qualifications in reply. We suggest an 
immediate inquiry. Address Dept.3-D. 
& 

“My manager is always willing and able to en- 
courage mein my efforts. He1s a ) Fane pone phe a- 
thetic friend. I have formed lasting friendships 

with my co-workers. 
"Our group believes in having fun along with the 
work and we find timefor trips, theatres, picnics, etc. 


*'] came into the work intending to stay only forthe 
summer, but found this work more healthful and 
profitable in every way than teaching; therefore 
1 am happy to become a permanent member of the 
Weedon Company.”’ 

NELLE FOLLIS 
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The Triumph of the Birds 
(Continued from page 275) 


one jar of canned cherries left over from last year? I must 
have cherry pie to-day; I can’t wait another day for these 
cherries here to ripen. 

Wife I'llsee. If there’s a jar left, I’ll make a pie to- 
day. You men are always so impatient, though. 

Farmer Jenkins Maybe; but there’s nothing in all the 
world, Janet, as good as your cherry pies! 

(Exeunt) 


(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Robin; they discover the scarecrow 
and halt some distance away.) 


Mr. Robin Just as I expected; look at that frightful 
scarecrow! But he can’t do any harm; he only annoys us 
because if taken off our guard, we might actually mistake 
him for a man. 

Mrs. Robin But, dear husband, this scarecrow isn’t like 
the one we saw in another orchard. I believe this is a 
sure-enough man. See his eyes! They’re right on us. 
And look at his hat and all his clothes! Dear, don’t go 
near him—I’m so afraid! 

Mr. Robin Maybe you’re right, but we'll fly about here 
for a while and watch him. If he doesn’t move around, 
you'll know he’s not a man. He’s so close to that tree 
that’s so full of big, juicy cherries! Our summer won’t be 
very happy if we can’t have plenty of cherries to eat. 

Mrs. Robin O, I have an idea! If it’s not a real man, 
but just an old scarecrow, let’s make our nest in one of 
those big pockets of his coat, and when our baby birds 
are hatched, how easy it will be to fly back and forth from 
the nest to the cherry trees! When we see the farmer and 
his wife coming, we can both hide in the big coat and he’Il 
never see us. 

Mr. Robin Now, my dear, I always knew I had the 
smartest wife in all the world. Who but you would ever 
have thought of such a plan? 

Mrs. Robin Thank you! (Courtesies) And now, just 
for that compliment, you must fly a little closer and see 
what you think about him. 

Mr. Robin I will! I’m not afraid. (Draws closer to 
the effigy and runs about it in a circle and returns.) Nothing 
but a scarecrow! 

Mrs. Robin Don’t be too sure! Suppose he were a 
man, indeed, and should shoot us! Maybe we ought to 
wait a while and see if he walks as people do. 

Mr. Robin 1’m quite sure, and I’m flying off right now 
to get grasses and straws for our nest. 

Mrs. Robin Well, all right. If you’re not afraid, we’ll 
fix it now. 


(They address themselves to picking up the straws and 
grasses lying here and there on the floor, and, approaching 
the effigy charily at first, then with confidence, pretend to fix 
the next, and in doing so leave some straw and grass pro- 
truding from the pocket.) 


Mrs. Robin What a cozy nest! 

Mr. Robin I’m sure no birds could ever have a more 
comfortable home. 

Mrs. Robin Here come our friends. Won’t they be 
surprised to see us! Shall we tell them what we’ve done? 


(Enter other birds.) 


Meadowlark We’ve been afraid and kept away. That 
old man stays in the orchard all day. 

Mr. Robin That’s no man; that’s nothing but the 
scarecrow the farmer and his wife were talking about 
fixing up. We’ve played a joke on them. 

Oriole What kind of a joke? 

Mr. Robin You'll have to watch us and see. Come! 


Let’s fly away to the meadow now and sing and sing and 
sing. 
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(The birds all flutter around and sing “Tra-la” for a 
space, and then run off stage. Enter Farmer Jenkins and 
his wife.) 


Farmer Jenkins The wind’s been blowing, so I was 
afraid our scarecrow would be damaged, but he’s just as 
strong and handsome as ever, I see. 

Wife What does this grass and straw hanging out of 
the pocket mean, Bill? (Looks into pocket.) My goodness! 
A nest! (Inserts her hand into the pocket and gently takes 
the nest out.) Why, it’s a robin’s nest! 

Farmer Jenkins (coming up and scrutinizing the nest) 
The rascals! What do you think of that, anyway? We'll 
have to get something more than a scarecrow to frighten 
birds like that! 

Wife What a joke on us! But don’t worry, dear. 
Let’s just allow them to nest right here—and we’ll have 
enough cherries, you may be sure, with all their eating. 
(Replaces nest.) 

Farmer Jenkins Well, I don’t care, so long as there are 
cherries enough for you to make plenty of cherry pies. 

(Exeunt) 





A Study of Common Fractions 
(Continued from page 272) 


2 The relationship of the unit fraction to the whole; 
as, there are 2 4s in 1 apple, 3 4s, 54s, etc. 

3 The relationship of multiple parts to the unit fraction; 
as, #=2 $s, $=3 4s, etc. 

4 The unit fraction—a clear concept of what it really 
is. The use of objective illustration should be employed 
to develop this concept; the division table may be used 
to further establish it, as, 8+2=4, } of 8=2; 10+2=5, 
4 of 10=2; etc. Excellent drill is furnished by using not 
only the conventional division tables but multiples as well; 
as, + of 8, 12, 16, 20, etc.; of 7, 14, 21, etc.; using as many 
multiples as may be desired. 

5 The establishing of clear concepts of various fractional 
parts of any unit; as, 3, 3, , 4, %, 3, g, etc., of a circle, or 
a rectangle; as 3, 4, %, etc., of a dozen eggs; as 2 or ¢ of a 
score of articles, as 2 or ¢ of a yard, etc., as + of 1O=——, 
+ of 21= , $ of 72=——_ 





Practically all of the foregoing should first be developed 
by means of illustrative material. The circle is perhaps 
the best form to use. Circles drawn on the board can have 
lines drawn through them, or parts of them shaded or 
erased, as may be desired, in such a way as to make clearly 
objective demonstrations of each fraction and each principle 
underlying the meaning and use of each fraction; disks of 
paper in the hands of pupils may be cut and directly 
manipulated in many ways, so as to furnish a means of 
objectively working out every fundamental principle. Of 
course rectangles and other kinds of illustrative material 
may and should be used also. 

The point to be emphasized here is that there is no place 
in such teaching as is herewith recommended for the giving 
of a rule or a definition, no occasion for a teacher to show 
a pupil how to work out any one of the processes involved 
by working it out herself. In every case the pupil should 
be led to evolve his own rule or his own definition by actual 
manipulation of (a) objective material, (6) fractional num- 
bers, always in such connection with his own number needs 
and experiences as to meet a natural situation. When a 
rule or a definition has been logically worked up to and 
developed sufficiently, it should be given oral expression. 
In many cases it is well to state a definition two ways; 
thus, numbers like ¢, $, #, #5 are proper fractions; a proper 
fraction is one the numerator of which is smaller than the 
denominator. Again, in the fractions $, 75, '!, $, 4, the 
8, 7, 11, 6, 1, are the numerators; the numerator of a 
fraction is the number written above the line. 


(To be continued) 
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ENGLAND | what We Did for Our 
School Yard 
I 4 LA D (Continued from page233) 
distance from one end pole to the other. The 
FRANCE fe idea being: space, swing, space, middle pole, 
space, swing, space, swing, space. 
Do not feel discouraged if the neighbors 
GERMANY declare that they are a menace to life and limb, 
and the*mothers fear that “Johnnie and Susie 


will be killed on those things!” They will be 








Distinctive Sight Seeing 
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member or to us. : , ; Pesteastonel a sa offered in the School of 

- ucation include: 

i] . Princess and Methods of > 8chool Curriculum 

Te r cducational Me ne 
TO An April Project a, a pe 

oS fi : Principles of Secondary Educational Sociology 
OTO co (Continued from page 243) pietuestion Junior High School 
" tlementary Educatio Courses in Researc 
e Many lessons were given before the above The other schools offer a wide choice of saaaete 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. facts were memorized. We waited many days Faculty includes Public Schoo. men ot achievement. 
for suitable weather for discussing snowflakes Summer Session Opens June 21, 1926 


~ ee se “ Address Watter Ditt Scort, President 
and hailstones. Activities in the home kitchen = me 


THE Los ye ~ ale were discussed in connection with the trans- NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


formation of water into steam and some inter- 403 University Hall . EVANSTON, ILL. 








You can make 100 copies of your ; “ ; 
own hand or typewritten letters,} esting experiences were related. “James Watt 
notices, eS — min-| and the Tea-kettle” and “The Kettle and the 
utes,quickly and easily. Printing ‘ricket.” were favori : Re 

surface 5x7, $1.25; 64x10, $2.25; Cricket,’’ were favorite stories. 

10x12, $4.00. — Goretions, D P 
inkand sponge complete. Refill- win 
ing Composition, 80c per posne. ra g 
Also the Perfect Fountain Pen- — “presenting t sc . 
pencil to use with any Duplica- Our Grawing, es . il - se - ending 
tor (The Inkograph) with abso- vapor answ ering the ca . 6) € SKY, was 
lute Guarantee, Self fill $1.50; Drop fill $1. Also sent] necessarily stereotyped, but not so the draw- 
C.0.D. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES ings of “The Raindrops’ Ride.” 


All type: 
E. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave ,N Y.| of carriages and aeroplanes were placed ha the OUR BIG CATALOG FR & 


sky and all types of “frightened little folks” of BOOKS , Publishers 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Munroe St., Chicago, Illinois 












,,BOOKLET REQUEST 1 

lease send me « copy o! e booklet fllus- 

ASMA UA ease cee | 
dential tod cee | 








SESSION — both 





Name : 
™ — -_—— 
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tumbled down among the grass and flowers. 





Trees are studied in public schools of New 
York as a part of the nature study program, 
ribbon bracelet and fan and the progress of the seasons is followed in a 
a lio bend for D0 botties and | free-study calendar prepared by one of the 
D. 198] CHICAGO, ILL. scientists of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
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Dude Ranch 





First—read all about dude ranch life 
in the American Rockies. 


Then—choose your own ranch, camp 
or mountain lodge from a new directory 
of all such vacation resorts in the Northern 
Pacific Rocky Mountain region. 


Rates, pictures and full information! 
This is the only book 
of its kind published. 
It contains valuable 
maps of the national 
forests of the North- 
west and tells all 
about the kind of 
vacation you’ve 
been wishing for. 


See Yellowstone 


Park on Horseback 





Write for the book today 
and it will be sent free of 
charge, immediately. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
“First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 851 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Pes SSSR BERR 


"MY VACATION TRIP 





Address ___ 











Books or trips I am interested in (¥) — Lanne 





(_] Yellowstone Park . ; - $59.35 
(_] Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
(_] Inland Empire (Spokane) . : 85.05 
(_] Pacific Northwest } Portland ; 90.30 
(] Rainier Park ae, 6. 90.30 
(| Alaska (Skagway) . ‘ - 190.30 








1b 6 “Route of the North Coast Limited” 


‘PRESTITE’ 
er, hee pmmalllang 
AW , 


Pencil Department 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, N.J. 

















The 
“GIANT” 


A “‘de luxe edition” 
of the world famous 
“Chicago” with de- 
vice for sharpening | 
ALL sizes of pencils 
and crayons. Twin 
milling cutters of solid 
steel. 





The EFFICIENT School Room is 
equipped with Pencil Sharpeners 





It is conceded by school boards and teachers that schoolrooms 
equipped with Pencil Sharpeners show better work from stu- 
dents. The “APSCO” Line of Pencil Sharpeners is preferred 
for school use because of exclusive features and the long life of 
the different models. 


—The “APSCO” Line— 


CHICAGO — GIANT — JUNIOR — DEXTER — DANDY 
IDEAL — WIZARD — CLIMAX — U. S. AUTOMATIC 














The“CHICAGO” Sold y Fon Good 
and the““GIANT” ane 
of the 

“APSCO” Line | Automatic 

are the two fa- Pencil 

mousLowPRICE Sharpener Co. 

American Pencil 

Sharpeners. 58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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” 1 borol 
A'SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 








Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 
Dept. S, 800 Cuyahega Building 
= CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















TEACHERS — Earn Trip to Europe 
Organizers, conductors, chaperons wanted. No salary 
but trip for service. Summer Seminar 1925. Lowest cost 
tours. $275 up. Student Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston. 


EUROPE $ $275x29:.%4%8 


ALL EXPENSE TOUR 
OTHER TOURS $315-$925 
France, Italy, Sotentand, a at Holland, England, 
relan 
Make Your Reservations Now Free Information 


HAYES TRAVEL SERVICE 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS TOURS 
1316 W. North American Bldg., Chicago 
Travel With Hayes—It Pays 


For That Home Cooked 
Meal at Schoo 















— 


Sterno, 
rfnned He? 
'nstant Coe 
1 


> — 
ONLY 25c 


For Complete Outfit Consisting of 
Cooking Stove, Fuel and Extinguisher 


A first-aid stove for teachers. Perfect for piping hot 
lunches at school. Ready for a rapid breakfast at 
home. Instant heat for your curling or flat iron. A 
necessity for the sick room or school dispensary. 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. ae 

Use Sterno in the bedroom, bathroom, dining room, 
kitchen, office—everywhere, for every purpose. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 25 cents to 
Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York City, 
Dept. 396, and we will send prepaid, stove, can of 
Sterno and extinguisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money back. 
CANNED 


STERNO ‘tear 


Sterno is m’f'd under U.S. Gov't permit for use only as fuel 





That Trip Abroad 


(Continued from page 280) 
Windsor. After a tour of the castle, I took 
a bus to Stoke Poges, the scene of Gray’s 
“Elegy,” and passed Eton College on the way. 
That night my bag and I were back in London, 
my funds reduced less than fifteen dollars for 
the three days’ expense. 

One can conveniently add Ireland and 
Wales to this itinerary for the British Isles, 
but after the scenery of Scotalnd, the English 
Lakes, and rural England, it is better to seek 
variety on the continent. 

You have been warned that the foreigners 
will rob you. But after getting an abundance 
for your money and excellent service for tips 
that would be scorned by American servants, 
you will leave the British Isles feeling that you 
were the robber. Don’t enter a foreign country 
feeling a distrust for its people. Fortify your- 
self, instead, with confidence and a sense of 
humor, and your travel experiences will be 
happy ones. 





April Picture Study 
(Continued from page 284) 
Two Mothers and Their Babies 


One summer morning a mother hen was 
looking for worms in the garden. She had 
her ten little chicks with her. They were 
scratching in the soft dirt. After a while they 
went to the house to see if they could get 
something there. They looked around. They 
saw the kitchen door open and walked in. 

The mother and her little boy and his baby 
sister were in the house. The mother was 
rocking the baby to sleep. The little boy and 
his mother were barefoot. The boy threw 
crushed corn on the floor for the chickens. 
The hen called, “Cluck, cluck.” Two stray 
chicks came running in through the} door. 
The mother and little boy watched the hen and 
her chicks eat the crushed corn. 


ANNA May LEAvey (Grade 3B) 


Two Mothers and Their Babies 


One summer day a hen went out to hunt 
worms for her breakfast. She had her ten 
little chicks with her. She could not find 
any fat worms, so they went back to the house. 
When they saw the kitchen door open, they 
walked in. 

A little boy and his mother and baby sister 
were in the kitchen. The mother was rocking 
the baby to sleep in an odd looking cradle. 
The little boy ran to get some corn. He 
threw it on the bare floor. When the hen saw 
it she called for her chicks. Two little chicks 
came in. The little boy and his mother 
watched them eat it all up. 


BEATRICE Dvuetscu (Grade 3B) 


Country Club and Resting Place 
for Teachers 


Riverbank Farm, on which is a fine old farm- 
house overlooking the Charles River, has been 
donated to the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation. Thef{gift has been formally ac- 
cepted, and it is expected that the place will 
be developed into a country club and resting 
place for teachers. Members of the federation 
are contributing one dollar each to provide 
temporarily for the upkeep of the place, which 
is twenty-one miles from Boston. 








DRAWING OUTLINES 


tasar Pernt 


RURAL ~UNSUPERVISED SCHOOLS 
FOR THE TEACHER WHO IS NOT AN ARTIST 

SERVE AS ABASIS FOR A FULL TERMS WORK 

BORDERS PATTERNS CUTOUTS CRAYONS POSTERS 


FALL 35¢ WINTER 354 SPRING 354 POSTPAID 
ALL THREE SETS $122 POSTPAID 


TA.DcCOSTA, RUMFORD, MAINE. 
































Great White Throne 
“| Zion National Park J 














See these 


New Wonders 


of the West 


| Zion National Park ] 
Bryce Canyon 
Cedar Breaks 

Prismatic Plains 
Kaibab Forest 


North Rim 
I Grand Canyon 




















“Unique, incomparable, sub- 
lime,” says Hal Evarts, the noted 
writer. Mountains glowing red 
and shining white. Mile-dee 
canyons filled with salle hiele 
temples! Canyons holding ex- 
quisite fairy cities with countless 
castles, cathedrals, mosques and 
pagodas of bewildering beauty, 
tinted with the colors of a glo- 
rious sunset. Prismatic plains, 
wild horses, cliff dwellings, en- 
chanting forests alive with deer. 


Low Summer Fares 


Thru sleeping cars to Cedar City, 
then complete 5-day motor-bus tours 
including Kaibab Forest and North 
Rim Grand Canyon, or shorter 3 or 
4-day tours to Zion, Bryce and Cedar 
Breaks only. Also escorted all-expense 
tours. Comfortable lodges. A mem- 
orable vacation itself or an easy side 
trip on tours to Salt Lake City, Yel- 
lowstone, California or the Pacific 
Northwest. Season June 1 to October 1. 


Handsome Book in natural colors tells 
about this new wonderland in Utah- 
Arizona. Ask nearest Union Pacific 
Representative or 


General Passenger Agent (Dept. Q2) at 


Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
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NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Summer Session June 21 to July 31, 1926 


Summer courses for kindergarten and 
elementary teachers in the most recent 
developments of child training. Dem- 
onstrations with children. Accredited. 
High official rating. ; : 

The college environment is particu- 
larly favorable for summer study and 
recreation. There is a 
unique spirit of good 
fellowship in a delight- 
ful social and tural 
atmosphere. New com- 
pletely equipped college 
and dormitory buildings 
are located in the most 
desirable residential 
section of Evanston. 

Campus of 3% acres, 
two blocks from beauti- 
fulLake Michigan, offers 
splendid opportunities 
for outdoor recreation. 


For summer bulletin address the Registrar, 
Summer School, Box 24, 2770 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Illinois. 














SUGGESTIONS for TEACHERS 


INCLUDING 


BUSY WORK for KINDERGARDEN 
and PRIMARY 


Our new 40 page illustrated book 
of instruction explaining the use 
of PERMOPLAST plastic clay, 
MARBLEX permanent setting 
clay, MEXICAN POT. p32 
TERY CLAY, IVORY 
CARVING CLAY, and 

Decorative Mediums. 

Your local school supply 


jobber carries a complete 
stock of our Art Clays. 


THE ABOVE 
MAILED FR 
ON REQU 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS - ¢- U.S.A. 





Hill The Hair Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. 
Booklet free. Write to-day, enclosing 3 red stamps. 
We teach beauty culture. D. J. Mahler, 354-A Mahler 
Park, Providence, R. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
Hand books. Make-Up-Goods, 
etc. For all ages and occasions 
Large catalog Free. 
625 $5. Wabash, Dept. 57 
. Wabas' < 
CHICAGO 








New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 


Woman Makes $500 
A New Way! 


Mrs. Dorothea Parker, of Massachusetts, tells of a fascinating 
new idea by which she made $500 extra money in three 
months in a little home studio. 

Mrs. Parker says, ““Any woman can do as I did. All my 
business came from friends and I made $500 just sitting at 
home and doing the most fascinating work imaginable. I was 
first attracted to the work because I wanted to beautify my 
own home with the latest art objects and this was the easiest 
and most economical way. 

















“I had never done anything like it before, but the directions 
are so simple that even my little girl could do it. When I had 
finished decorating all the distinctive objects for my own home, 
I loved the work so much that I gladly accepted the orders that 
my friends urged me to do for their homes.”’ 


Mrs. Parker attributes her success to the simplicity of the 
directions, the beauty of the gift wares, the low cooperative 
prices which are advantages enjoyed by all members of this 
national association of home workers. Women interested in 
earning money at home or in beautifying their homes with 
hand decorated parchment shades, hanging book shelves, candle 
sticks, mirrors, wall plaques, trays, radio cabinets, book racks, 
serving cabinets, etc., are invited to write at once to Dept. 000, 
Fireside Industries, Adrian, Michigan, enclosing 2c stamp to 
help pay postage on free illustrated book which explains this 
fascinating and money-making home work. 


U. S. Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United 
States Government? In getting these positions, teachers 
have a big advantage, because of their training and 
education. Over 25,000 positions are filled every year. 
They have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P231, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now open to 
teachers, and free sample examination coaching. 





A Review of Recent Books 


STANDARD HistoricAL StupiEs. By 
Severe E. Frost. Pioneer Pub- 
lishing Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


This series of books in pamphlet form 
embodies both a text for the student, a 
set of good-sized maps _ illustrating 
every phase of the period under con- 
sideration, and a pupil’s note-book, 
where he may keep a list of reading 
references and comments of his own. 
The periods covered in the three 
pamphlets before us are, Ancient His- 
tory to 1555 A.D., Modern History 
from 1555 A.D., and United States 
History. Thus the books are at once 
a practical working plan for the 
teacher or a substitute for a teacher to 
the student who is trying to educate 
himself, and who has access to a public 
library. 


CHARACTER, CONDUCT AND STUDY. By 
William H. Cunningham. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London 


Most school books are addressed 
directly to teachers. They reach the 
students only through the medium of a 
third person. Sometimes this is a 
great advantage, an immense saving 
in time and effort to the student. But 
it is too true that a teacher’s personality 
may wreck many an otherwise success- 
ful lesson and implant distaste in the 
mind of the student that he is never 
able afterward to shake off. Partic- 
ularly is this true in matters of 
character and conduct. The unsym- 
pathetic, indiscreet teacher, the teacher 
who has forgotten how it feels to be 
young, the woman who is constitu- 
tionally unable to understand boys, 
would far better step aside and let Mr. 
Cunningham address the boys and 
girls for himself, as he does in this 
invaluable book. His discussions and 
advice concern the problems of conduct 
and study that confront children of the 
high school age, wken wise advice is 
most needed and most disregarded. 
The chapters are not preachments. 
They simply propound a series of 
problems to the student which he is 
incited to solve for himself. In process 
of doing so, he is obliged to make up his 
mind where hestands on most vital ques- 
tions of conduct and manners. Our 
schools have not always been so alive to 
the necessity of training all five of our 
senses as they are at present. The 
sense of sight has always been vastly 
overworked; taste, smell and touch 





almost overlooked, except as aids in 





where 
will 


Booklets to 
help you 


If you are still undecided, 
these books will be of ma- 
terial aid in making a 
decision. 

If you are going anywhere 
WestortotheGreat North 
Woods of Wisconsin, they 
will give you avery com- 
prehensive description of 
the places you will surely 
want to visit. 


In short, they will show you how 


to get the most for your vacation 
dollar. 


They are yours for the asking. Just 
fillout and mail the coupon below. 


er 
ow 


Fare 


= ee ee ee ee ee eee 
C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traffic Mér., 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
226 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, III. 
Please send me the booklets checked, 
without any obligations to me. 
Wisconsin’s Land O’ Lakes 
Black Hills of South Dakota 
Colorado 
California 
Pacific Northwest 
Yellowstone National Park 
Zion National Park 
Jasper Nutional Park 
Dude Ranch Country of Wyoming 


PRESSOR SSHSS TSS ees eserese 
Se eae ea a a a ae ae eS eS Se ee eee eee 
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Make That “till Tris 
Come True This Summer! 


See Honolulu, the fascinating capital of Hawaii 
—enjoy the 90-mile motor drive around the 
island of Oahu—ride the,waves in surf canoes 
or on surf boards at the famous and unrivalled 
bathing beach of Waikiki. Remember, May, 
June and July are Flower Months in Hawaii— 
and the climate is springlike in this land of 
romance, novel experiences, fascinating music, 
friendly people and tropic beauty. 


The journey there is made doubly enjoyable by 
the de luxe service provided aboard the two 
magnificent liners of the.Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, which make regular fortnightly 
sailings—via the pone Southern Route of 
Smooth Seas and Sunshine. 


From LOS ANGELES 
Direct to HAWAII 


Go to California by your favorite route, then 
sail straight from Los Angeles on one of these 
giant liners: 


S. S. CITY-OF  LOS"ANGELES—“ Queen of 
the}Pacific”—is the largest first-class passenger 
carrier under the American flag in the Trans- 
Pacific service, and ranks among the finest 
ships afloat in the luxury of her appointments 
and the comfort of her ultra-modern passenger 
quarters. 


Ss. S. CALAWAII—“ Most Popular Cabin Liner 
in Trans-Pacific Service”—is an exceptionally 
comfortable liner, with every stateroom on the 
outside. She is particularly noted for her 
“friendly passenger atmosphere.” 


Low Round Trip Fares 


$278.50, $323.50, $406.00—and Lge ee 
to steamship and hotel accommodations select 
—will cover every necessary travel, hotel and 
sightseeing expense of the entire three weeks’ trip 
Srom Los Angeles to Hawaii and return. 


A week each—going and returning—and a week 
to visit the beauty spots of the different islands 
—including a three-day wonder trip from Hono- 
lulu along the windward coasts of the islands of 
Molokai and Maui to Hilo, on the island of 
Hawaii, to see the Kilauea Volcano, Lava Tubes, 
Giant Fern Forests and other won- 
ders in Hawaii National Park. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


and plan now for your “‘Trip 
to Paradise.”’ 


LOS ANGELES 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


517 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 

















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Ae 
San Ventila 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 
Spiceland Indiana 


training the blind. Mr. Cunningham 
impresses on the student the importance 
of keeping all his senses alert and con- 
stantly exercised if be wants really to 
know the world in which he lives. 
Each talk is followed by a set of prob- 
lems and projects for the student to 
solve. Those following the chapter on 
the use of the senses are typical of the 
whole book, although particularly in- 
teresting in themselves. Some of them 
are: 

3 What particular sense or senses 
do you personally find most valuable 
in learning? 

6 Try to think the smell of a rose; 
the taste of strawberry ice-cream; 
the color red; the shape of a right 
triangle; the sound of a fire-engine 
careening down the street; the throw- 
ing of a baseball. Which of these can 
you do satisfactorily? How can you 
improve the quality of these different 
kinds of images? 

10 Let asmall group enact a simple 
dramatic episode before the class. 
Each spectator is to observe sharply 
what happens, and afterwards to write 
an account which will be read in class. 
Comparison of the various versions 
should then be made. 

12 Read some of the detective 
stories in the collection called “The 
Eyes of Max Carrodos,” by Ernest 
Bramah. Tell the class of instances 
in which the blind detective manages 
to notice things which his normal 
companions pass over. 

Whatever may be your grade, you 
will find this book full of suggestions 
and stimulating to your own mental 
activities. 


Bitty Barnicoat By Greville Mac- 
donald. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York 


Mr. Macdonald must surely have 
been the little child who traveled “At 
the Back of the North Wind” in his 
father’s beautiful story. Otherwise he 
never could have learned so much 
about piskies and spriggans, merry- 
maids and giants, as he tells us in 
this engaging story of a little boy 
wrecked on the Cornish coast in a 
Spanish ship, and rescued by a fisher- 
man. With him and his kind, comely 
wife he went to dwell in Primrose 
Cottage and became a little Cornish 
boy, able to live in that strange world 
of the “little people” that opens its 
portals only to the true Celt. But the 
actual world and the dream world are 
so intertwined in the story that it is 
almost as hard for the reader as it is 
for Billy to know which is more real. 
One does not know whether to love 
better Billy’s everyday world, full of 
homely loving kindness and humor, or 
his dream world, even more delightfully 
peopled. Were there ever more en- 
chanting playmates than those little 
mer-children in their gardens down 





under the sea? 














This Year ~ 


a vacation 


Worth While! 
see LUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin has 
proven its attractiveness to 
thousands of students, teach- 
ers and professional - people 
eager for Europe. 


Quarters reserved exclusively 
for vacationists and pleasure 
travelers. 


‘TZ 70 {up} 


via 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Round 
Trip 


Famous ships to choose from in- 
cluding the Majestic, world's 
largest steamer, and the unique 
Minnekahda, devoted en- 


tirely to Tourist Third Cabin 
passengers. 





Plenty of sailings from 
New York and Mon- 
treal convenient to the 
close of schools. 





| Complete information 
| from your local agent, 
or our offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
‘TRANSPORT Line: RED S7ar Line 


ATLANTIC 
INTERNATIONAL 





Meacantiteg Mant PANY 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


No. 1 Broadway 
New York City 











Keep abreast | 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’‘“The Junior 
High School Movement,”’ 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’ ‘Educational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 


The Gniversity of Chicago 
89 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 


towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 
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Fireproof 


Ambler Asbestos Schools 
Save Children’s Lives 


For Particulars See Page 279 


SIXTEENTH CONDUCTED TOUR 


Over 300 people conducted, many more than once. 
$978 INCLUDES ALL EXPENSES 


eg ey nee 
Iealy (with Italian )— France—Four days’ tour 
through French ucted by 








Alps. Cond 
MARY E. FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue Chicago 













owing Your 
\ onmore colar oF 


; LASS PINS & RING 
J) vc: ton ve hy 


Roll Gold 45 4.25 RI 
10K.Gold 1.45 14.50 


No. C 125 Each 
Gold Filled -35 | Sterling Silver $1.25 
10 Kt. Gold 3.75 


Sterling Silver .50 ‘. . 
Rolled -75 | 14 Kt Gold 4.75 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
212-214 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 

CLASS RINGS 2&2 PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued —F REE 
Gensteg teaged cians offices, Prices $. to 90,60 
forse or (Fr on request. 


METAL ARTS CM. Inc., TPB South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 


SCHOOL MEN 
_ WANTED 


For exclusive territory to handle new and 
superior line of 


MARKABLE-WASHABLE 
SCHOOL MAPS 


This is an unusual opportunity to get into a 
profitable growing ealene of your own. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


If you are an experienced school man there is 
a place for you in our organization. 

If you do not desire permanent employment, 
arrangements can be made for you to work 
during your vacation. 

Let Us Tell You How to Make 


MORE MONEY 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 
Dept. D, 111 N. Market St. 
Chicago, IIl. 





No. R. |. Each 




















: O) permanent 
I am interested in F \aration employment. 


Please send literature explaining your offer. 


It is very light in this part, and all the 
mer-children gliding and pretty, their hair 
like spun silver, and their eyes like diamond 
sparkles on the sea. But their gardens were 
gay with cockle-shells and silver bells like 
flowers set out in beds, with tiny paths winding 
in and out, though Billy could not understand 
a mer-child needing paths! Red sand and 
sand as white as sugar they were, some even 
sparkling like diamond dust. And the mer- 
children darted about seeking for more and 
more shells, some of which they picked off the 
rocks, or off the corners of their own palace 
with their teeth, and some they dug out of the 
ground with their long fingers. 


Even grown-ups would like to play 
with the mer-baby in the lobster-pot, 
sucking its tail instead of its thumb. 
Of course Billy had other playmates: 
a dear little human baby, a most 
remarkable cat named Caroline, and 
he was fond of making up gay little 
songs of his own that somehow remind 
us of the man who wrote “Where Did 
You Come From, Baby Dear?” 


Down, down, below 

Where the mer-babies blow 
Bub-bubbles and trumpet through shells, 
Our sand castles bide 

Safe from fishes and tide, 

And witches’ grin-grinning and spells. 
They’re peopled with piskies 

And shrimpies and friskies, 

And away where the sea 

Runs into the sky 

They catch little stars 

For to make a fish-pie! 

And when the pie is opened 

The stars will sing and shine, 

O won’t that be a dainty dish 

For Angelito, me, and Caroline! 


nag | ae Rey 3 real little ae 
ever, for is imaginings, who knows 
that his chief business in life is not to 
be “down-daunted”’ and to love and 
honor his kind foster father and mother. 
We hope he will become an acquaint- 
(Continued on page 294) 
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PIT Gl 
100 Envelopes 


Crisp crachly, superior grade bond paper 
white blue pink or gray. Very smoothunder 
the pen Any name and address. 4 lines or 
less, printed FREE on sheets and 
envelopes, STATIONERY you'll be 
proud to use or present to friends. 
Satisfaction quaranteed or money returned 
Send $1.00 (West of Denver, or outside U 5S. 
$1.10) Print or write name and address 
carefully. State color Bank reference -- 
Seminole County Bank or Ist National Bank 
Dollar Stationery Co. Naf! Bank Bidg Sanford, Fia 


BY RETURN MAILS 











Director 


Good Color for All in 


ARTEXT PRINTS and JUNIORS 


Art Index, Catalog of 3000 Subjects sent on receipt of 
25 cents. Sample print free 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON 


NEW YORK, N. Y, 





Help our Students, 
Pass Every Examination | 











Forty-eight Grammar and High School 
subjects completely covered in authentic sum- 
maries of New York State Regents final exam- 
inationsjfor past 20 years. Material topically 
grouped, offering unlimited possibilities for in- 
tensive drill work in any branch of subjects. 

SAITH’S REVIEW BOOKS simplify the 
teacher’s task of preparing tests, assigning 
home work aud conducting reviews. Answer 
Books form unequalled supplements to regular 
text books. Thousands of Public and Paro- 
chial Schools throughout the United States and 
Canada use SMITH’S REVIEW BOOKS as a 
complete aid to successful school work. 


48 SUBJECTS 
Question Books... .40c. 
Answer Books ..... 40c. 


6 Copies 124% Discount 
12 Copies 25% Discount 


Other Smith Helps: 


HOw TO TEACH DRAWING 


With the new chapter on color this book gives 
you a complete daily working outline of Ele- 
mentary Drawing. Questions and answers 
with eachlesson. Complete work, prepaid, 35c. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


ee need to fear the eat mental ow 
when your Ss are prepared on Palmer 

cial Men Work, Specially adapted to auvet 
the needs of the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. 
30c. each; less 12}4% discount on orders of 6; 
25% on orders of 12. 


BUSY WORK SERIES 


Keep your pupils busy and they will cause 
‘ou no trouble. This series is made up of 50 
e sheets, 50 Arithmetic sheets, 50 Ge- 
ography sheets, 50 Miscellaneous sheets and 
50 Drawing sheets. 

Illustrated in colors, size 344" x5’. Direc- 
tions for use with each set. To introduce the 
series we offer you the entire 5 sets postpaid 
_ 50c., regular price 25c. per set of 50, 5 sets 

1.00. 


REPORT CARDS 


Arranged to keep a record of the pupil’s 
standings for the entire year. Space is pro- 
vided for the parent’s signature each month. 
Size of card 744” x 4”, price 1ac. per dozen, 3 
dozen 30c. Send roc. for sample dozen. 











WV. Hazleton Smith]| 


Dept. B-3 | 
117 Seneca St. Buffalo,N.Y. = | 




















415 MADISON AVENUE 


Hide the Ugly Wires 
In Hanging Up Things 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Pointe 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILA., PA, 


BUNIONS 
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Primary Education for April, 1926 











PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very serviceable 
institution for school boards and teachers. The right teacher in the 
right position means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 




















Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED 1904 


GS Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. S. BALDWIN, President T. M. HASTINGS, Vice-President 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
feachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





Sell your wares in the open market through Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


(Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago) 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (Inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. 
widely scattered. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 
Coliege work only. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 








Largest Fisk Agency. 
Affiliated Agencies 











Teachers’ Agencies do Vocational Guidance of the real kind. 
IN THE 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU berree posrrions 


Sec = Enroll only Normal and College 


ROCAYIMT-T TEACH CHERS Graduates 


V2 67 as Oe A Branch Offices: 
, Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
+10 U.S.Nar. Bann Boc DENvER. COLO Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Wu. Rovver, Ph.D., Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 














ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Forty-first year. 
times. 
Schools and best schools everywhere. 


Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash, 
Well prepared Grade Teachers and Supervisors are in good demand at all 
Salary range past year from $1000 to $2400. Positions in City Schools, Suburban 
Send for 1926 booklet, “‘ Teaching as a Business.” 














Ability to earn is saleable. List your services with an Agency. 





B. F. CLARK 43rd YEAR H. D. HUGHES 


THE CLARK AND THE BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
5024 Jenkins Ave. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Lyon and Healy Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Flatiron Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
211 N. Calvert St. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Globe Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
New York Life Bldg. 


Write us about prospects for salary advancement, better location, and more desirable work. 
Your increased salary more than covers all expense. Correspondence confidential. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES—Continued on page 295 








A Recent Review of Books 
(Continued from page 292) 


ance and friend of many, many other 
little boys and girls. 
Books oF GOODWILL. THROUGH THE 
GATEWAY. By Florence Brewer 
Boeckel. National Council for the 
Prevention of War, Washington, 
m~ 


This is a compilation of stories, 
verses, plays and pictures, all em- 
phasizing the kinship that should exist 
between all creatures living on the 
earth. It does not preach patriotism 
or declaim against the evils of war. 
Its pages simply radiate good will and 
loving kindness in terms that young 
children can understand. There is 


certainly a place for it in our world 
to-day. 





‘‘Asbestos Cannot Burn’’ 


The above is the slogan of the Asbestos 
Buildings Company. Sectional school build- 
ings constructed from Ambler Fireproof As- 
bestos are being used in many places to relieve 
the congested main building. These schools 
are warm, light and cheerful, and made to 
comply with the school laws of your state. 
They are made up in sections four feet wide, 
which are interchangeable, so as to place 
doors, windows or plain panels where desired. 
These buildings are fireproof, weatherproof and 
require no painting. 

For full information regarding sectional 
bungalow with porch, school and other build- 
ings, write Asbestos Buildings Company, 
Ambler, Pa., or 2013 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





New Curriculum for Normal 


Schools 


Principals of normal schools and supervisors 
of training in Maine, at a conference held in 
Augusta decided to adopt practically a new 
curriculum for the normal schools: A program, 
beginning next September, will place the nor- 
mal schools on college hours—that is, recitation 
periods of fifty minutes. 

Arrangements were made at the conference 
for considerab!e emphasis and thoroughness on 
common subjects taught in elementary schools, 
including arithmetic, reading, writing and his- 
tory. New emphasis will be placed on the 
social studies, like ethics, sociology and com- 
munity civics, the conference decided. 





Practical Building Lessons for 


High School Boys 


Members of the building trades class of the 
Eugene, Oregon, High School will get some 
real experience soon when building operations 
on a four-room house will'be started at Clar- 
endon Street and Twentieth Avenue ;West. 

The boys will dig the basement, cement it, 
and then construct the house. All work will 
be done by the boys, under the direction of 
Fred Chess, instructor. The students have 
been studying methods of construction for 
several months. A similar house constructed 
last year is very satisfactory, the owner states. 
Owners provide the material, and the boys 
do the work at cost. 


Tue TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
RECOMMENDS TFASHERS, TUTORS 








